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for countertops, tabletops, walls and doors 



. . . and it’s a beauty that’s incredibly practical: Formica counters and walls 
combine rich patterns and colours with a tough durability that resists scratches, 
stains and heat — and never needs repainting or refinishing! 

Just imagine what the realistic woodgrains, decorator designs or the rainbow 
range of colours of Formica Laminated Plastic can do for your kitchen counters 
and cupboards, dressers and bathroom vanities, coffee tables, dinette sets, 
furniture, doors and walls! 

Let your Formica Dealer show you the complete range of 85 Formica colours and 
patterns! You’ll find his name listed under “Building Products” in the Yellow 
Pages — and he can give you all the information you need on how fast and easy 
it is to apply and install long-lasting Formica tops and panels! Or write direct to 
Dept. E., Building Products, Cyanamid of Canada Limited, 635 Dorchester 
Blvd. West, Montreal 2, Que. 


(Top left ) Beautiful, permanent cupboard 
and door facings of Formica laminate are 
rich in appearance, easy to install. The 
pattern shown is English Oak, number 573. 



UNIVERSITY LIBRApV 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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In This Issue 


IT COULD BE OPEN SEASON 
ON YOU. This month Pete Wil¬ 
liams, in his own inimitable style 
lays down a few ground rules that 
may help keep you alive during 
the forthcoming hunting season. 
Pete’s advice to the live-and-let- 
live hunter appears on pages 16 
and 17. 


FLOWERS THAT GRACE a liv¬ 
ing room table may have the same 
basic ingredient as the cookies and 
cakes that come out of the kit¬ 
chen. See Phyllis Hodgson’s recipe 
for flowers from flour on page 48. 
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can plan on retirement with absolute certainty 
that the income promised in your policy will 
be paid. Permanent Life Insurance values are 
guaranteed. All the amounts are carefully set 
out right there in your policy. The amount of 
protection is there, the Cash Values are listed 
—clearly stating the monetary worth of your 
savings investment for years to come. There is 
no guesswork, no speculation. These are safe¬ 
guards no other long-term savings plan can offer. 
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OCTOBER HIGHLIGHTS: A complete reversal of last year's temperature pat¬ 
tern will occur this October. Below normal temperatures will prevail 
throughout all areas, with greatest negative departures in Manitoba and 
Ontario. Precipitation will average below normal from Alberta east to 
western Ontario. Near normal moisture is expected in eastern Ontario 
through Quebec and the Maritimes. 
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OCTOBER 1963 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm.—Ed.) 



1st week 1-6: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-27: 


5th week 28-31: 


Alberta 

No significant precipitation in prospect. Mild weather 
should aid the progress of harvesting operation. A 
cold spell (freezing) will set in at the end of the 
week. 

Stormy witli rain and snow on the 8th and again 
on the 12th and 13th. Temperatures will drop by 
the 9th through the 10th but will return to more 
seasonal levels thereafter. 

Unsettled near mid-week but no important precipi¬ 
tation indicated. Mild temperatures (50s) around the 
loth followed bv another cold spell (teens) near the 
18th in eastern sections. 

Below seasonal temperature readings around the 
24th rising by the 26th. A major storm on the 21st 
will start as rain, but likely tum to snow. More snow 
in northern areas by the 27th. 

Cold weather with mostly fair skies for the remainder 
of the month. 



1st week 1-6: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-27: 


5th week 28-31: 


Ontario 

Temperatures not expected to exceed 45-50 degrees. 
A rainy week, heaviest in eastern areas between the 
1st and 3rd. Wet around the 5th. Lake Superior 
areas will have fairly strong winds on the 3rd. 

Chilly nights ( in the 20s) will occur between the 
10th and 12th followed by warming on the last day 
of the week. Rain and/or snow wall overspread the 
entire province on the 10th. 

Look for colder weather by the 15th and near the 
18th, overlapping into the following week. Threaten¬ 
ing on the 14th, followed by a storm around the 16th. 
Rain, likely turning to snow. 

Cold, with nighttime temperatures in the 10-20 
degree range through the 22nd. Showers around the 
23rd. Threatening on the 26th. Warmer again near 
the week end. 

Mostly fair fall weather. Some cloudiness and 
threatening conditions likely on the 30th. 



1st week 1-6: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-27: 


5th week 28-31: 


Saskatchewan 

Generally fair harvesting weather can be expected 
during the week — chilly near the 3rd and colder 
around the 6th, when temperatures will drop to 20s 
—teens in some locations. 

Temperatures will moderate at the outset. Colder 
by the 9th. Rain and snow by the 8th, with winds 
of 20-25 m.p.h. More rain turning to snow on the 
12th and 13th. 

Warming by the 15th but cold by the 17th. Tem¬ 
peratures will rise again by the week end. Cloudy 
unsettled near the 15th with some snow, particu¬ 
larly in the southeastern sections. 

Storminess on the 21st. Heaviest activity will affect 
the southern half. A cold outbreak near the 24th 
will give way to milder conditions in the 40-50s 
toward the end of the week. 

Dry weather and generally fair skies. Temperatures 
will likely be in the 40s. 



Manitoba 

Unsettled and stormy by the 5th when rain will 
turn to snow. Cold weather with temperatures in 
the 20s will set in around the 2nd. Warmer by the 
week end. 

Milder, turning colder around the 10th (tempera¬ 
tures in 10s). Mostly cloudy and stormy. Expect 
rain and some snow between the 7th and 9th. An¬ 
other storm will move in by 12th-13th. 

A major cold spell for several days beginning the 
17th. Expect temperatures in the 10s—lower in some 
locations. Generally cloudy conditions will prevail 
along the southern border area around the 15th. 

Storminess at the beginning of the week with snow. 
Unsettled after the 25th. Temperatures will be sea¬ 
sonable early in the week, colder near the 24th, and 
moderating toward the end of the week. 

Threatening, accompanied by a cold outbreak near 
30th and 31st. 



1st week 1-6: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-27: 


5th week 28-31: 



Quebec 

Rainy weather will likely prevail around the 1st and 
2nd and again on the 5th. Temperatures throughout 
most of the week will remain at near seasonable 
levels. 

Wetter around the 7th in the form of rain but turn¬ 
ing to snow. A major cold spell will persist from 
mid-week through the week end. The mercury will 
drop to 30s. 

Fair weather in prospect at beginning of week. An¬ 
other storm will move in by the 17th. A prolonged 
spell of cold weather about the 19th. Minimum 
temperatures in the 20-30 degree range. 

Another stormy interval is expected. Precipitation 
will be rain mixed with snow. The cold spell is ex¬ 
pected to last into 22nd. Expect temperatures at 
more seasonable, comfortable levels thereafter. 

Mild near the 28th followed by Arctic air at the end 
of the month. 

Atlantic Provinces 

Seasonable fall temperatures, continuing into the 
second week. Threat of' showers likely by the 2nd, 
with general rains starting near the 5th and extend¬ 
ing into the following week. 

Seasonable temperatures, however, a major cold 
spell beginning on the 11th will drop temperatures 
to 30s. Rain through the 9th, threatening around 
the 13th. Windy 8th and 9th. 

Cold on the 14th replaced by more comfortable 
temperatures around the 16th. Another influx of cold 
air around the 20th. Rain, coupled with seasonal 
temperatures, will set in on the 19th. 

The cold spell will end early this week. Temperatures 
for the balance of the week will be seasonable. 
Storminess on the 25th will bring further moisture 
in the form of rain into the area. 

The month will end chilly. Cloudy and unsettled 
weather expected on the 29th. 


Key to Abbreviations: T, temperature; P, precipitation; CL, cooler; WM, warmer; TH, threatening; SH, showers; R-S, rain or snow. 
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Editorials 


In Defense of Rural Development 


A S recently as our July issue we made 
reference on this page to the significance 
of the Agricultural Rehabilitation and De¬ 
velopment program, and more particularly to 
the provincial responsibility in this field of 
endeavor. Since then we have received a 
letter from a farmer’s wife in Eastern Canada 
who seriously questioned the value to farm 
people of the public funds that are to be spent 
under the provisions of the ARDA legislation. 
We found this letter disturbing on two counts: 
first, because we do not share her apprehension 
about the value of ARDA; and, second, be¬ 
cause if her views are in any way typical, 
there is still a gigantic selling and educational 
job to be done on the program and its pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Before an attempt is made to answer our 
correspondent’s specific questions, there are 
some fundamentals about ARDA that should be 
clearly fixed in our minds. 

It is a nationally planned and co-ordinated 
program designed to help improve the income 
opportunities for families in rural areas, and 
in so doing, to develop the best use of our 
land, water and human resources. The pro¬ 
gram requires the full co-operation and par¬ 
ticipation of governments, rural groups, and 
individual farm people. Without the widest 
possible support, it cannot hope to begin to 
meet its objectives. Fortunately, under ARDA, 
there are numerous avenues of approach which 
can be used to strengthen rural communities 
and raise the living standards of rural people. 
However, before some of them can be fully 
exploited, more research and investigation will 
be needed to make sure that action to be 
taken is soundly based and in the long term 
best interest of the people involved. Finally, 
and we cannot stress this too much, the suc¬ 
cess of the ARDA program will, in large 
measure, depend on the thought and industry 
of people in local communities. The fact that 
governments have provided the machinery and 
some of the capital to do a job, doesn’t mean 
that the job will necessarily get done. There 
needs to be a willingness and a determination 
on the part of local communities and their 
residents to study their problems and use the 
tools and technical help that are to be placed 
at their disposal in dealing with them. 

N OW, to turn to the specific questions upon 
which we have been asked to comment. 
Our correspondent wants to know how much 
of the money that is to be spent on ARDA 
projects will benefit individual farm families, 
and how much of it will go into the pockets 
of committee men and politicians. 

All public funds spent for rural development 
by federal, provincial and municipal govern¬ 
ments will be accountable to legislative bodies 
which are elected by the citizens of this coun¬ 
try. Projects are being carefully screened before 
they are approved, and those that are pro¬ 
ceeded with must be reported on while in 
progress and upon completion. It is highly 
unlikely that graft will infiltrate into the ARDA 
program. At any rate, it will be the responsi¬ 
bility of our elected representatives, at all 
levels of government, to see that there is no 
misuse of the funds. In our opinion the bulk 
of the funds will indeed be used, in scores of 
different ways, with the ultimate purpose of 
raising the incomes of individual farm families 
and strengthening rural communities. 


Our correspondent also wants to know what 
price we are paying in liberty for modern 
developments and supposed benefits. “How 
soon,” she asks, “will ARDA smother all free 
enterprise?” 

While it is true that ARDA is a planned 
approach to rural development, it is certainly 
not intended in any way to thwart individual 
initiative and decision making. On the contrary, 
the ARDA program is meant to ferret out and 
provide opportunities that did not exist before 
for farm and rural folk. A basic tenet of the 
program is the belief that local people can do 
many things to help themselves if they are 
provided with motivation, leadership and finan¬ 
cial aid. There is no disgrace involved in not 
being able to do everything for yourself. The 
disgrace often lies in the failure of individuals 
to take advantage of the opportunities that lie 
before them. 

Finally, our correspondent implies that 
money spent on research will be wasted, and 
that advisors and white collar workers don’t 
really understand the problems of rural people. 


W HEN the Liberal Government took office 
earlier this year, it announced its inten¬ 
tion to follow through on an election 
promise to appoint both a Minister and an 
Associate Minister of Agriculture. One of these 
incumbents was to be made specifically re¬ 
sponsible for agricultural problems in Eastern 
Canada. The first session of the 26th Parlia¬ 
ment has come and gone without the necessary 
legislation being introduced. 

For approximately the last six months, the 
Hon. Harry Hays from Alberta has served as 
Minister of Agriculture. The man slated to 
have been associated with him in this port¬ 
folio, in one capacity or another, the Hon. 
Rene Tremblay from Quebec, continues in the 
Pearson Cabinet as Minister Without Portfolio. 

This is an unsatisfactory situation. Mr. 
Tremblay, although given an office in the 
Department of Agriculture, appears to be 
taking little active part in giving leadership 
to its work. Moreover, he has not become 
known to farm people or their leaders, nor 
does he appear to be getting a first hand 
insight into the problems and complexities of 
the national agricultural situation. Mr. Hays, 
on the other hand, while having to answer 
for the full range of the Department’s activities, 
is in the unhappy position of not knowing 
whether he will be sharing his responsibilities 
in the near future. Finally, of course, the 
continuing and prolonged doubt about the 
leadership of the Department is disquieting to 
farm organizations and the agricultural indus¬ 
try generally. No one seems to know what to 
expect or exactly where they stand. 

Those concerned with the welfare of the 
agricultural industry cannot help but think 
that the delay and indecision in settling the 
question of ministerial authority has had a 
considerable bearing on the failure of the 
Liberal Government to introduce its farm pro¬ 
gram. With the single exception of grain policy, 
which for the most part is being handled by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, any 


It is because advisors and white collar 
workers don’t know, and don’t pretend to 
know all the answers to problems in rural areas 
that research is needed. Rather than meeting 
with a hostile attitude, they need the full co¬ 
operation and support of local citizens in their 
investigations. Research is simply systematic 
enquiry into a subject to discover new facts 
about it. Farm people obviously cannot afford, 
nor are they qualified to do such investigations 
for themselves. We should appreciate the fact 
that our governments are now willing to put 
up the required money to get the information 
necessary for sound planning and action pro¬ 
grams in the rural development field. The 
expenditures involved can pay large dividends 
for rural Canada. 

People who want more detailed information 
on what ARDA is, how it will work, and what 
rural people and communities can do now to 
help implement the program, can obtain a 
brochure entitled “Agricultural Resources for 
Tomorrow” by writing to the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture, 111 Sparks St., Ot¬ 
tawa. V 


suggestion of new initiatives has been con¬ 
spicuous by its absence. Other than dealing 
with the routine matters, little of any conse¬ 
quence has been accomplished. In fact, the 
new Government has steadily refused to even 
say where it stands with respect to a number 
of important agricultural election promises. 
The impression one gets is that it really doesn’t 
know which way to turn. 

Our position on the ministerial question 
was set forth on this page in our May issue. 
With but two provisoes, we could see some 
merit in- appointing two men, one from the 
West and one from the East, to share the 
responsibilities for the Agriculture portfolio. 
The first proviso, which was implied rather 
than enunciated, was that one of the two 
should clearly be senior to the other, i.e. there 
would be a Minister and an Associate Minister, 
not two ministers with equal status. Our second 
proviso, and one which was given considerable 
emphasis, was that there should not be an 
East-West split in ministerial responsibilities. It 
was and remains our view that a geographical 
rather than a functional division of responsi¬ 
bility could only lead to trouble. It could easily 
undermine the gains that have been made 
toward establishing a set of truly national 
farm policies in this country, and it could also 
destroy the degree of harmony and understand¬ 
ing that has been built up over many years 
between eastern and western farm interests. 

The fact that the legislation to create an 
Associate Minister of Agriculture has not yet 
materialized may be attributable to the large 
volume of important business which had to be 
dealt with by Parliament. At least it is chari¬ 
table to think so. But we strongly submit 
that further delay is as unwarranted as it is 
undesirable. Patience with the new Govern¬ 
ment is wearing thin. Let us hope it will deal 
with the matter in the early stages of the next 
session of Parliament which is to begin shortly. 
Agriculture certainly requires more than a 
caretaker administration in the Nation’s capital 
to deal with its problems. V 


Clear Up the Confusion 
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POUR ON 
RUELENE 25E 

for control of 
warble grubs, lice 
and horn flies on cattle 



An entirely new concept of pest control! Simply pour on 
a solution of Ruelene* 25E to kill grubs, horn flies and 
lice on cattle. It’s as easy as that! Until recently, 
treatment of cattle for warble grubs was costly and 
inconvenient in terms of equipment and labour 
required. Ruelene 25E pour-on treatment requires no 
pressure spray equipment, and lack of “run-off” or 
spray “drift” makes pour-on applications economical 
— there’s no waste. 


LOW IN COST: Only 8<fi per hundred pounds of 
bodyweight; two parts water to one part Ruelene 

25E is used. :!! registerco trademark 





EASY TO USE: Just pour diluted Ruelene 25E solu¬ 
tion from a cup or ladle along the back line of the 
animal beginning just behind shoulders. It’s effective. 
One treatment does it! 

GRUBS COST MONEY 

Trim loss, devaluation loss, and hide loss to the packer 
are reflected in a lower bid for grubby cattle. In addi¬ 
tion, heel flies may cut summer beef gains by up to 
50 lbs. per head. Treatment with Ruelene 25E “p° ur ~ 
on” helps control these problems and can result in 
earlier marketing and increased profit returns. 

See the man in your area who handles Dow Farm Chemicals. 


RUELENE 25E IS EFFECTIVE! 

First introduced for general use in 1961, 
Ruelene 25E has rapidly been accepted by 
thousands of farmers and ranchers across 
Canada. The results have been excellent. 
Treated feed-lot cattle have shown signi¬ 
ficant weight gains over untreated animals. 

RUELENE 25E 
PROVED SUCCESSFUL 

Here are some reports on test herds. 

Pat Cranston — Huxley, Alberta — The 
well improved farm at Huxley has been 
home to the Cranstons for the past 50 
years. Three sons and three daughters are 
active 4-H’ers. Pat Cranston says, 
“Ruelene is certainly one of the greatest 
aids for livestock men in many years.” 
Pat treated 25 yearlings and 45 range 
cows which were practically warble free in 
the spring. 

Elmer Loy — Marsden, Saskatchewan — 
The Loy’s are oldtimers in the Marsden 
area where they farm extensively and run 
about 100 head of cattle. Ruelene was 
used on 30 head of yearlings in the fall 
with very good results. Elmer Loy said, 
“I will certainly continue to treat all my 
herd with Ruelene.” 

R. E. Forbes — Dauphin, Manitoba —Forbes 
& Sons are oldtimers in the Dauphin area. 
They have a herd of high class, registered 
Shorthorns and treated 40 head — about 
half of the herd — with Ruelene in the fall. 
Results were very pleasing. 

Mr. E. Horde (Kendon Farms ) — R.R. 
No. 2, Ilderton, Ontario —- Mr. Horde 
treated 330 Western feeder cattle on a 
commercial basis in the fall. While no 
counts were made in the spring, he com¬ 
mented that he had “never seen cleaner 
cattle” and couldn’t remember seeing one 
grub. He also commented on the ease of 
application and intends to use Ruelene 
25E again. 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 

VANCOUVER . CALGARY • WINNIPEG • SARNIA . TORONTO • MONTREAL • SAINT JOHN 




What’s Happening 


FEED GRAIN POLICIES 
TO BE CHANGED 

Plans to ensure an adequate and 
orderly supply of western feed grains 
for livestock and poultry producers 
in Eastern Canada have been an¬ 
nounced by the Federal Ministers of 
Agriculture and Trade and Com¬ 
merce. 

Minister of Agriculture Hays has 
indicated the Government will seek 


authority from Parliament to broaden 
the existing feed freight assistance 
program on western feed grains. The 
Government’s proposal in this respect 
is two-pronged. First, it plans to pro¬ 
vide for the payment of accrued stor¬ 
age charges on western feed grain in 
licensed eastern elevators during the 
period of October 15 to April 15. 
Second, it intends to relate feed 
freight assistance rates to the cost of 


water movement, plus an allowance 
for inland transportation by rail or 
truck. The Government believes this 
will provide more uniformity in cost 
to feeders, both in British Columbia 
and in Eastern Canada. 

At the same time, Trade Minister 
Sharp announced that the Canadian 
Wheat Board has decided to imple¬ 
ment at once a provisional pricing 
system for oats and barley moved 
from Lakehead to eastern elevators. 
Under this new policy, agents of the 
Board will have the option of settling 
the final price at the time of re-sale 
and, in any event, no later than the 
date of removal of the grain from 



NORTHWEST STARTED WORKING 
LONG BEFORE THE DOWNPOUR- 

THANKS TO FALL-APPLIED NITROGEN ON STUBBLE 


To decompose stubble ... to get 
soil ready for a new crop, bac¬ 
teria use nitrogen. This creates 
a serious shortage of this im¬ 
portant plant food in the soil. 
NITRO-CUBES, a unique source 
of nitrogen, are designed to keep 
bacteria working through fall 


and the following spring AND 
to feed crops throughout the 
growing season. This fall, apply 



NORTHWEST NITRO-CUBES to 
stubble. Their high density 
makes them easier to handle, 
they are easy-flowing, clean and 
water-soluble. And remember, 
fall-applied nitrogen on stubble 
is resulting in yields that rival 
those grown on summerfallow. 


NORTHWEST FERTILIZER 

11 - 48-0 16 - 20-0 33 . 5 - 0-0 27 - 14-0 24 - 20-0 23 - 23-0 


NORTHWEST N I T R 0 - C H E M I C A L S LTD., MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 

Northwest Fertilizer is distributed by: THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY (1943) LIMITED • FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 
NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED • PIO N E E R G R A IN CO M P A N Y L IMI T E D ■ U NIT E D G R A IN G R O W E R S LIM I T E D 


licensed eastern elevators or April 15, 
whichever is earlier. 

These measures, in combined 
form, are designed to correct diffi-' 
culties arising from western grains 
for winter feed having to be brought 
East from the Lakehead by water be¬ 
fore the close of navigation, or bear 
the higher cost of rail freight. 

Livestock and poultry producers 
in Eastern Canada and British Co¬ 
lumbia now use about 85 million 
bushels of western feed grains an¬ 
nually. Projections of future require¬ 
ments indicate that 120 million 
bushels will be required by 1970, 
and 150 million bushels by 1975. In 
making these announcements, the 
two ministers expressed confidence 
that new policies would ensure sup¬ 
plies being available in feed deficient 
areas, and that they would encourage 
production of feed grains as the 
demand for them rises. V 

WEST REMAINS 
DOMINANT IN BEEF CATTLE 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
June 1 livestock survey estimated 
Canadian cattle and calf population 
to be 12.3 million head, which is a 
2 per cent increase over the same 
date a year earlier. Most of the in¬ 
crease continues to be in beef cattle. 
Numbers of beef cows increased by 
4.6 per cent, beef heifers by 6.1 per 
cent, steers by 2.3 per cent and calves 
by 2.2 per cent. The number of milk 
cows declined in all provinces but 
Quebec where there was an increase 
of 16,000 head. 

Steer numbers totalled 1,495,000 
head at June 1. They were down 
20,000 head in Eastern Canada from 
a year ago, but up 53,000 in the 
West. Of the 3,426,000 head of beef 
cows on Canadian farms and ranches 
as of June 1, 2,689,000, or about 80 
per cent, were located in Western 
Canada. In the past year, Manitoba 
registered the greatest percentage in¬ 
crease in beef cows and heifers—11 
per cent. B.C., Saskatchewan and Al¬ 
berta showed respective increases of 
8, 6 and 3 per cent. Beef cow and 
heifer numbers in Ontario and Que¬ 
bec showed only small increases in 
1963, compared to 1962. V 

ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEER WINS AWARD 

Frank Theakston of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Engineering at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, was the first Canadian to 
receive the Metal Building Manu¬ 
facturers Association award for dis¬ 
tinguished work in advancing the 
knowledge and science of farm build¬ 
ings. Prof. Theakston won the 
award for the development of new 
and widely useful information on 
snow and wind patterns adjacent to 
farm structures. The practical appli¬ 
cation of Theakston’s research work 
in this field was reported in The 
Country Guide in April 1962, in an 
article entitled “Control Those 
Winter Winds!” 

The presentation of the award was 
made to Theakston at the 56th 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers. It 
is actually a dual honor in that the 
Nova Scotia Technical College, Hali¬ 
fax, from which Theakston received 
his degrees in engineering, is also 
(Please turn to page 18) 
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MIX HAUL UNLOAD 

YOUR FEED 


Bearcat 


farm market 
forecasts^ 


GRAIN CARRYOVER STOCKS increased about 
40 per cent during 1962-63 but were 
still about 10 per cent below the recent 
average. However, combined with prospec¬ 
tive production, supplies will be at 
record levels for the new season. 


EXPECT FEEDER CATTLE prices to slip, 
perhaps $2, with peak marketings this 
fall. Summer exports to the U.S. were 
small because our prices were too high, 
and buyers there may be interested only 
if good yearling steers are about $22-$24 
on prairie markets. 


tlwvitaJlki& MY BANK 


A necessity on almost any farm, a good sturdy 
truck saves you time, work and money in a hun¬ 
dred ways. 

If you're short of ready cash for such a profit¬ 
building purchase, FIL may be your answer. A 
B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put a new or 
used truck to work for you on your farm very 
quickly. Why not talk it over with the manager 
of your nearest B of M branch this week ? 

If your proposition is sound, you can get a 
B of M Farm Improvement Loan for any 
ll N n bpe of equipment you need on your farm. 


EGG OUTLOOK for early 1964 is for 
higher production, especially in the 
prairies, as summer chick placements 
were larger. Prices will remain season 
ally strong until early winter. 


TO 3 MILLION CANADIAN 5 


RAPESEED PRICE PROSPECTS look bright 
this season. World carryover stocks are 
low, European production small, and 
Japan will need larger imports. Market 

? uotas will not likely be restrictive 
or long. 


r his full name is Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Give him a 
nuance to help fix up your farm . . . 
he’s economical, convenient, versa- 
| tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 


UPSWING IN FED CATTLE marketings is 
likely this fall. Feeder placements from 
public stockyards alone since mid-April 
have averaged more than 2,000 per week 
above last year's. Prices could drop a 
dollar with choice steers at Calgary in 
the $24-$25 range. 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


DURUM WHEAT is now in a heavy surplus 
position with large stocks in both 
Canada and the U.S. Expect farm market¬ 
ings to be slow--only about half the new 
crop will move this season. 


PRAIRIE TURKEY PRODUCTION will be 
slightly smaller this fall, judging by 
lower spring poult placements. However, 
larger broiler turkey output in Central 
Canada will take up some of the slack. 
Prices will likely remain firm. 


BEEF CALF CROPS were about 5 per cent 
larger in both Canada and the U.S. this 
year. With a weaker outlook for U.S. 
feeder prices and plentiful feed sup¬ 
plies, many more prairie calves may be 
kept for winter feeding. 


Now you can process up to 4 tons of formula 
feed in one hour, where and when you want it, 
with the Grind-O-Mix. This machine with its 
famous BearCat Hammermill or roller mill 
gives you complete, rapid mixing of grain, 
roughage and additives. The special tapered- 
bottom tank and agitator arms insure free feed 
movement, complete recirculation. A swinging 
auger unloader puts the mixed feed just where 
you need it. And expenses, including labor, 
fuel and depreciation, are only about $1.10 a 
ton — a really low-cost way to get the precise 
feed your livestock need at every stage of 
growth. See your dealer or write for full details. 

BEARCAT Quality FARM MACHINERY SINCE 1908 
WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. Dept. 5-84, Hastings, Nebr. 


CHECK THESE SPECIAL 
GRIND-O-MIX 
FEATURES 

• Inspection windows 
♦o check feed level 

• Air-lift blower un¬ 
loader (optional) 

• Loading from either 
side 

• 12-inch, commercial 
type mixing auger 

• Durable, but light- 
only 1540 lbs. for 
mixer unit 


OAT PRICES will be under pressure most 
of the year. Carryover was large despit 
the record quantities used for feed and 
new crop is abundant. 


MINK FARM PRODUCTION will be up 
slightly this fall at about 1,350,000 
pelts. Good consumer demand and low 
dealer inventories of raw stock points 
to continuing firm prices at winter 
auctions. 


FORAGE 

HARVESTERS 
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CFAiVAMJl> 


A NEW DODGE PICK-UP 


EKCfT/fi/G 


IN THE 


AUREOMYCIN 


CONTEST 




AUREOMYCIN, the broad spectrum antibiotic for best 
all-round protection of your livestock. 

AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES 

The practical, effective way to help prevent loss 
through disease in beef and dairy cattle, sheep, swine 
and turkeys. Combats and helps speed up recovery 
from most common diseases such as scours, foot rot, 
calf diarrhea, enterotoxemia, infectious sinusitis, blue 
comb and stress conditions. 

AUREOMYCIN SOLUBLE 

For treatment of drinking water for your, poultry, 
calves and swine. Helps reduce mortality from C.R.D., 
blue comb and sinusitis. Reduces chances of scours 
in calves and helps prevent enteritis and stress con¬ 
ditions in swine. 

...and the many more Animal Health Products in the 
AUREOMYCIN family. 


ONE 


DODGE 


PICK-UP TRUCK 


< EVERY MONTH > 

4 During the duration of this contest, ^ 
. Cyanamid of Canada Limited will 
" give away one of these fine Dodge * 
4 pick-up trucks every month. ^ 

j The Dodge D100 Sweptline “Farm” e 
P ick-up equipped with heavy-duty 
A springs ail around, heater, turn- ► 
a signals, white-wall tires and anti- w 
^ freeze—the truck with the 5 year — ” 
i 50,000 mile power train warranty. \ 

< _ ► 

^ CrAiVAMJP ^ 

■ Cyanamid of Canada Limited, Montreal 2, Quebec ■ 
(R)Aureomycin is Cyanamid o( Canada's trademark for chlortetracycline 

AUREOMYCIN 


YOU COULD BE ONE OF THE LUCKY WINNERS! 

Starting September 15th every customer buying 
aureomycin, either crumbles, soluble, or any 
other Aureomycin product, is eligible in this 
contest simply by sending in as many package 
labels, or the animal pictures on the labels or 
cartons, as you want; each attached to a com¬ 
pleted entry blank available at your dealer’s, or 
plain piece of paper with your name and com¬ 
plete address, as well as that of your dealer. 
EACH LABEL OR ANIMAL PICTURE ENTITLES 
YOU TO ONE CHANCE IN THIS CONTEST—SEND 
IN AS MANY AS YOU WANT! 

Here’s an opportunity you cannot afford to 
miss!!! Have better, healthier livestock and 
3 chances to win a brand new Dodge pick-up 


ENTER NOW! 


1. Print your name, address and tele¬ 
phone number where you can be 
reached ; and the name and address of 
your dealer, on the entry blank avail¬ 
able at your dealer's , or on a plain 
piece of paper. 

2. Enter as often as you wish. Each 
entry must be mailed separately by 
first class postage and must contain 
proof of purchase. Mail your entry 
to Aureomycin Contest, Box 2119, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

3. First judging will take place with 
entries received by October 15, 1963, 
second with entries received between 
October 16 and November 15, 1963, 
and third with entries received between 
November 16 and December 15, 1963. 
At the end of each judging a new 
D100 Dodge truck will be awarded. 

4. Contest is open to farmers resident 
in Canada. It is not open to employees 


of Cyanamid of Canada Limited, their 
advertising agencies or the judging 
organization and members of their 
immediate families. 

5. Entries will be selected, and con¬ 
testants in order to win must correctly 
answer a skill-testing question. 

6. Decision of judges is final. No cor¬ 
respondence will be entered into. Prizes 
must be accepted as awarded, no sub¬ 
stitutions will be made. 

7. All entries become the property of 
Cyanamid of Canada Limited and 
none will be returned. In entering the 
contest, contestant waives all rights to 
printed or broadcast publicity should 
he be a winner. 

8. For list of winners available on or 
about December 30, 1963, send re¬ 
quest to: Winners, Aureomycin Con¬ 
test, Box 2198, Toronto, Ont. 


disease control SEE Y0UR ANIMAL HEALTH SUPPLIER TODAY! 
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Bentley ... 

the new Federation head 
is a grass roots man 


by CLIFF FAULKNOR 

Field Editor 


Jim Bentley in the bulk tank room of his modern dairy farm near Edmonton, Alta. 


W HEN he replaced the late H. H. Hannam 
as president of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, Jim Bentley became the 
head of organized Agriculture in Canada. Yet he 
isn’t what you’d call an “Organization Man.” 
Certainly not the kind William H. Whyte had in 
mind when he wrote his famous book of that 
name. Jim is a rugged individualist with very 
definite ideas. And our guess is that his indi¬ 
vidualism will be felt throughout the Federation 
in the years to come, especially at the farm level. 

Jim Bentley isn’t taking over the reins as a raw 
novice who needs a period of adjustment to sort 
of “feel his way around.” As first vice-president 
of the organization, he has already had a good 
deal of Federation experience. But long before 
that he received his early training on the “hust¬ 
ings” of organized Agriculture—those local com¬ 
modity groups the farmer has had to set up to 
protect his markets. 

Jim Bentley was bom in the Yukon—at Dawson 
City in 1906 so the record says. But it was 
actually at Hunker Creek, about 30 miles from 
the gold capital. His mother and father met in 
the Yukon. She was a school teacher and Bentley 
senior ran a freighting supply outfit up there. 
Soon after Jim’s birth the family returned to 
Nova Scotia where Mr. Bentley owned a farm. 
Then, the latter’s health failed and his doctor 
said he’d have to move inland to a drier climate. 
Jim was only a year old when they moved to 
Alberta and bought a place a mile west of his 
present farm. 

Today, Jim Bentley and his wife, Marion, 
farm three quarter-sections just off the old (No. 
15) Fort Saskatchewan road, about 10 miles from 
the center of Edmonton. They have a grown son, 
Donald, who is a meteorologist at the R.C.A.F. 
base at Cold Lake, and three daughters, Linda, 
the eldest, teaches at an Edmonton public school, 
while Merle and Ila are still going to university. 

A LTHOUGH Jim used to feed some beef cattle 
and raise a few hogs, he’s strictly a dairy 
farmer now. At present, he is milking 28 cows out 
of a total of 55 Holsteins. He is gradually build¬ 
ing up to a purebred herd. For 18 years he 
rented 400 acres of hay land at Namao airport, 
5 or 6 miles away, but the pressure of Federa¬ 
tion work has forced him to give this up. Too 
much time was spent traveling back and forth 
with his equipment. Instead, he decided he could 
increase production on the home place if he 
farmed it more intensively. 

Because he got into a pattern of hay produc¬ 
tion during the years he cropped the Namao 
land, Jim has stayed with it. He has concentrated 
on raising good hay (alfalfa-brome) instead of 
following the trend to silage. 

“Even if you feed silage you still need hay,” 
he pointed out. “If I changed over to silage now 


I’d have to get a lot of new machinery. I think 
too many operators with medium-sized farms 
tend to over-capitalize with machinery.” 

In summer, Jim rotates his stock on three 40- 
acre pastures. Wet years, he is also able to get a 
cut of hay off these fields. For feed grain, he 
grows 200 to 250 acres of oats and barley. Grain 
yields are kept high with 11-48 at 40 lb. per 
acre. The pastures get 16-20 at a rate of 150 lb. 
to the acre. In addition, the fields get a spring 
treatment of bam manure. About every 5 years 
pasture and grain land is rotated. 

Like many dairymen who raise purebred stock, 
Jim prefers stanchion bams to loose-housing. 

“In this country, if you have a barn that’s too 
open you get frozen udders and a lot of other 
troubles,” he said. 

All his stock is bred artificially. In fact, Jim 
was the first one in his area to use A.I. The Ed¬ 
monton District Artificial Breeding Association 
began operations by servicing one of his cows on 
December 1, 1953. Today, it is breeding close to 
20,000 cows and has over 1,800 farmer members. 
This A.I. group was started through the Edmon¬ 
ton District Milk Producers’ Association, of which 
Jim is president. He is also still president (until 
the year’s end) of the Alberta Federation of 
Agriculture, and a member of the Provincial Milk 
Board. Filling these jobs has been made easier by 
the fact that three of these groups have their 
offices in the same building in Edmonton. 

J IM BENTLEY got interested in farm organiza¬ 
tion work through his mother’s association 
with the women’s auxiliary of the United Farmers 
of Alberta. He soon became a member of the 
junior U.F.A. In 1935, he was appointed a direc¬ 
tor of the U.F.A. Co-operative Association Farm 
Supplies Division. This branch was discontinued 
when the U.F.A. amalgamated with the Farmers’ 
Union of Alberta. (He is still a Farm Union mem- 



Jiin is currently milking 28 cows out of a total 
of 55 Holsteins. He concentrates on raising hay. 



With his wife Marion on the front lawn of their 
farm home. Bentleys have a son and 3 daughters. 


ber but holds no office in that organization.) But 
it was as a representative of the U.F.A.’s Farm 
Supplies Division that Jim first got into Federa¬ 
tion work. 

If you were asked to name one single factor 
that lias led Jim Bentley up through Federation 
ranks to the president’s chair you would have to 
say it’s his conviction that the fanner’s only hope 
lies in organization. 

“Farming today is a specialized business enter¬ 
prise,” he explained. “The successful farmer is 
becoming more and more involved in commodity 
groups. The real task of the Federation is to co¬ 
ordinate the efforts of all these groups so Agri¬ 
culture will speak with a single voice across 
Canada. Of course. Farm Unions have a part to 
play in this too, but I don’t think they should 
have the sole voice. Farmers must realize they 
have to have sound policies embracing all seg¬ 
ments of their industry. These must be based on 
sound research and presented to the public and 
the Government in a way that will gain their 
attention and respect. You can’t do this when you 
have one faction warring against another.” 

As president, Jim intends to spend more time 
with the organization’s “grass roots.” He sees 
himself more as a co-ordinator than an admini¬ 
strator. 

“These are days of rapid change,” he said. “I 
want to spend more time with our provincial 
groups so I can bring their viewpoints and prob¬ 
lems to the job. We are hoping to get another top 
quality executive to help Dave Kirk so I won’t 
have to spend so much time in Ottawa. There is 
a real problem in unity in a country as big as 
Canada. Before you can do anything about this 
you have to get closer to the man on the land—to 
know what he’s thinking.” V 
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Grain-concentrate mix is angered from feed 
Kernohan’s healthy-looking, 3,000-bird flock i 


cart into selt-leeders on range, 
s nearly ready for Thanksgiving, 


When this farmer got tired of looking 
after a dairy herd , he developed 
th is low-labor using operation 


High-yielding grain crops are used to feed the turkeys. 


[Guide photos 

Here, Verne, 


by DON BARON 


and daughters Donna and Wanda, pose in front of a good stand of wheat. 


Field Editor 



Individual trap nests are used for the breeding 
flock. Eggs are gathered several times each day. 



Grain is put through this portable, propane fueled 
drier before going into the barn and steel bins. 


I T was in 1949 that dairy farmer Verne Kerno- 
han bought his first 400 turkey poults and 
raised them to market. His experiences that 
summer proved to be the starting point in a move 
toward an entirely new kind of farm program. 
Since then, he has sold all his cows, and turned 
his place into a one-man grain and turkey farm. 
He grows grain on his entire 220 acres of land 
now, feeds it to the 6,000 meat birds he raises 
a year, and to a 600-hen breeding flock. He usu¬ 
ally has some left over to sell as a cash crop. 

Kemohan’s program is simple. It requires less 
work and a smaller investment in machinery and 
equipment than a dairy enterprise. It has given 
his family a secure, and a good living, even dur¬ 
ing recent years of low turkey prices. 

It’s a program, in fact, which belies the idea 
that turkey flocks must be of gigantic size. For 
huge turkey flocks, several times larger than that 
of Verne’s, have become common in recent years. 
Verne knows them well. He lives on a road at 
Forest, in Lambton County, Out., that has come 
to be known as “Turkey Road,” because of the 
number of turkey farms there. Some of the big¬ 
gest in the province are among them. Verne’s 
brother-in-law has one of the big flocks. And 
there are plenty of good-natured arguments in 
the family about how big a flock should be. Verne 
doesn’t give an inch in those friendly sessions. 
With his one-man set-up, his land, and his good 
crops, he figures his costs are right in line. In 
fact, he says his smaller size gives him the advan¬ 
tages of flexibility, and close supervision which 
bigger turkey growers find hard to get. 

For instance, his own brother has developed a 
similar grain and turkey program on a farm adja¬ 
cent to Verne’s. Neither of them keep hired men. 
But on jobs requiring extra help, such as in han¬ 
dling the market birds during the summer or fall, 
or in inseminating the turkey hens to be sure egg 
hatchability is high, the two of them work to¬ 
gether. The same idea works with the machinery 
too. Last spring they pooled their resources and 
bought a new combine. 


There are other advantages, such as the value 
of the manure in his grain growing program. He 
dresses 50 acres of land with it every year. By 
adding fertilizer according to soil test (about 300 
pounds per acre of 5-20-10), he can get com 
yields of 100 bu. per acre. The manure and the 
corn stalks he plows down give a long-term bonus 
too. They are loosening up the texture of his clay 
soil. 

V ERNE'S grain-growing program is interest¬ 
ing for its simplicity. He tore out every cross 
fence on the place, and now grows 100 acres of 
corn, 50 acres of wheat, 50 of oats, and 20 of 
barley. He calls corn the best crop he grows, 
because it yields so well. But 100 acres is all he 
has time to seed in the spring. His one-man farm 
has limitations like that. 

Wheat fits into his program because seeding 
and harvesting are off-season jobs. Besides, it 
can be a good cash crop. Oats or barley are 
grown because harvest time for them is in early 
summer, leaving a few weeks to work the land 
and clean up weeds before seeding fall wheat. 

Drying and storing the grain harvest is one of 
the bigger jobs in Kernohan’s program. The key 
machine in this project is the portable, propane- 
fueled drier. Grain is stored in four circular steel 
grain bins which have a total capacity of 7,000 
bushels, and in a wooden overhead bin at one 
end of the barn which holds another 1,500 bu¬ 
shels. He plans to get more steel bins this summer 
to boost capacity another 5,000 bushels. 

Turkeys require very little by way of elaborate 
buildings. Verne has a pole barn adjacent to the 
range which provides shelter for the meat birds 
in the summer, and a place for the breeder flock 
in winter. An older barn on the place has been 
remodeled to provide brooder space for poults, 
and to serve as a feed storage. 

Verne raises two groups of meat birds a year. 
The first 3,000 poults are bought in mid-March. 
They are custom killed, or sold alive in 20 to 26 
weeks (hens go to market earlier than toms) for 
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the Thanksgiving market. Another 3,000 poults 
are purchased in late May to be ready for Christ¬ 
mas. Price levels of recent years have kept turkey 
profits slim, but Verne figures the birds market 
his grain to good advantage.' He has his fingers 
crossed, hoping that margins will open up before 
long. 

The breeder flock, from which he sells hatch¬ 
ing eggs, is a more profitable enterprise than the 
meat birds. It provides work in the slack winter 
season too, and brings in off-season cheques. 

K ERNOHAN’S feeding program is simple 
and effective. According to Al Roder, local 
turkey killing plant operator, who processes some 
of the birds, it makes top quality turkeys. Veme 
feeds the poults pre-starter (a prepared 32 per 
cent ration) until they have eaten IV 2 pounds 
each. Then, they get a starter until they are 9 
weeks old, when a coarse crumble is added for 
2 or 3 weeks to get them used to eating coarser 
feeds. Some oats are fed during these latter weeks 
too. Then, the birds are gradually shifted to a 
home-mixed grain and concentrate ration. 

As the birds grow to maturity, the rations are 
gradually adjusted, according to formulae de¬ 
vised by poultry nutritionists at the Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural College. The local feed mill mixes the 
36 per cent protein concentrate he uses. 

Heart of the feeding system is found in the 
old bam. Beside the overhead grain bin, there is 
another for storage of concentrates. Grain and 
concentrates are dropped through side-by-side 
spouts into his feed wagon, and are roughly mixed 
as they go into it. Augering the ration into the 
feeders provides the final mixing. 

Veme points out one problem that can arise 
under his program. If the flock is hit with an 
attack of blackhead, medication must be pro¬ 
vided promptly. On one occasion, he had to 
switch to a completely prepared medicated feed 
until the birds were back to health. V 



Pole barn provides summer shelter for the meat 
birds on range, houses breeding flock in winter. 



“Home-grown feed is cheaper,” Verne said. He 
stores grain in steel bins, and in a bin in barn. 
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[Guide photo 

Tom Henderson and son Alex with one of their Shetland ponies. 
The Hendersons have been raising these fine little animals 
for 43 years. Present sire is McKelvey’s Show Boy (2500) 25567. 


H IGH overhead, a big transcontinental jet 
was etching a broad white ribbon of vapor 
across the wintery sky. “When people ask 
me what changes have impressed me most be¬ 
tween then and now I say it’s the communica¬ 
tions,” Tom Henderson said. “Take those people 
up there,” he squinted after the disappearing 
airliner, “they look out the windows and see more 
country in one glance than we could see in a 
month of traveling.” 

The “then” he referred to was back at the 
turn of the century when he first came West to 
take out a homestead in the vast new territory 
called “Assiniboia.” 

“Nowadays, if a man wants to know what’s 
being paid for his cattle or produce on any mar¬ 
ket in the country he can pick up a phone and 
find out. Years ago, we generally had to take the 
buyer’s word for it. 

“I can remember back in 1904 when Winnipeg 
buyers were anxious to get what they called 
‘Western’ wheat because of a heavy rust epidemic 
in Manitoba,” he continued. “The price being 
offered in our district was 74 cents a bushel. Then 
I took a trip back to my cousin’s farm at Griswold, 
Man., and found they were getting 85 cents a 
bushel. The reason for the better prices in Gris¬ 
wold was that there were rival grain companies 
there. When I got back home, I demanded the 
same price and finally got it.” 

Both Tom Henderson and his father were Cana¬ 
dian pioneers. His father emigrated from Scotland 
to Ontario in the middle 1800’s. In 1857, Hender¬ 
son senior settled in Hastings County, near 
Madoc. The nearest country post office to his 
farm was a place called “The Ridge.” 

Years later, Tom’s father pushed westward to 
work on land surveys in Manitoba, then still far¬ 
ther west into Assiniboia (Sask.). 

ITH his father’s tales to fire his imagination, 
little wonder that Tom decided to see this 
new land for himself. Now, 86, he looks back on 
those early days with a touch of nostalgia. 

“I landed in Winnipeg, March 20, 1898,” he 
recalled. “The train was full of men from all parts 
of the world, most of them headed for the Klon¬ 
dike Gold Rush. My seat partner was the mate on 
a deepsea freighter, who had taken sick at Hali¬ 
fax. The ship had sailed on around the Horn, and 
he was traveling to Vancouver to rejoin her.” 

For a year or so, Tom farmed with his cousin, 
Bob Maitland, at Griswold, near Brandon, Man. 
Later, he filed on a homestead of his own about 
150 miles farther west in Assiniboia Territory. As 
he and his neighbors worked their new land, the 
province of Saskatchewan grew up around them. 

The Henderson quarter was located between 
the towns of Creelman and Heward, southwest of 
Regina. On June 18, 1904, railway steel was laid 
along a comer of his property on its way into 
Heward. The rails were going down at a rate of 


one or two miles per day, pushing out from the 
mainline in several directions to tap this rich new 
farming area. The main crop was a hard spring 
wheat of good-baking quality. Tom tried keeping 
a few dual purpose cows but there was never 
enough summer pasture to carry them. Coming 
of the steel also meant a grain elevator in Creel- 
man, and an end to long, tiresome wagon hauls. 

“One big problem was getting enough cash so 
you could operate,” said Tom. “There weren’t any 
banks in town at that time. If you wanted cash, 
you had to send to Winnipeg. It came by regis¬ 
tered mail. Then the elevator operators began to 
get payments for grain they’d shipped so they 
became sort of substitute bankers.” 

But there was a growing discontent among 
fanners at the big spread in wheat prices between 
“track and street.” That is to say, between the 
price received by growers and the amount the 
dealers sold the grain for in the city. This discon¬ 
tent finally erupted in the birth of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, now the United Grain 
Growers Ltd., at Sintaluta, January 27, 1906. Tom 
Henderson and a friend, Jesse Slater, were among 
the first to pledge a carload of grain to the new 
company. 

“The tricks some of those private buyers used 
to pull on us!” said Tom, shaking his head. “One 
day you’d drive up to the elevator with a load of 
No. 1 wheat and they’d tell you all the No. 1 
storage bins were full. But there was always 
plenty of room in the No. 3 bins if you were 
willing to take the cut in price. 

“When the Grain Growers took over, however, 
the price went up 11 to 14 cents a bushel. And 
I’ve stuck with them ever since.” 

Today, both Tom Henderson and his son, Alex, 
are United Grain Grower members. They belong 
to the local at Manville, Alta., about 100 miles 
east of Edmonton. 

T HE move to Alberta came in 1920. With a 
wife and growing family to care for, Tom 
decided he needed more land so he could expand 
his operation. He sold the Creelman place and 
headed west once more, this time in a Model T 
Ford. At first, they settled near Edmonton because 
Tom had a brother there. Finally, they bought 
their present place along the Vermilion River near 
Manville. With plenty of water and grass avail¬ 
able, Tom decided to go into livestock. 

The main crop on the 480-acre Henderson farm 
today is forage for hay and pasture. In an average 
year, they handle 150 to 200 hogs and about 20 
head of fat cows. Alex Henderson has the re¬ 
sponsibility of running the place now. His father 
confines his activities to the farm’s third enter¬ 
prise-raising purebred Shetland ponies. 

When Tom set out from Hastings County, Ont., 
67 years ago, to travel by rail, wagon and Model 
T, he never thought he’d see the day when the 
journey would take only about three hours. V 
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Boxes of grapes being hauled from the Davis vineyard by trailer. A truck takes them to winery, 



the happy industry 
with room for growth 


OWN in Ontario’s Niagara Peninsula 
people call grape growing the happy 
industry. They do so not because of the 
end product, which is wine, but because 
of the harmony which exists between 
growers and processors. 

Maybe it’s the way the industry is organized 
that makes this good will possible. A marketing 
board has brought rising prices and reasonable 
security for both growers and processors. Yet the 
industry is dynamic too. Growers have a strong 
incentive to grow better grapes, to expand their 



One of 15 cutlers who work for 3 weeks snipping 
bunches off the vines in the Davis vineyard. 


vineyards and to aim for higher yields. Wineries, 
which handle from 60 to 80 per cent of the entire 
grape crop, together with government researchers, 
are developing better grape varieties. This is the 
key to making new wines with which to expand 
consumption and compete with imports. 

The grape growing industry isn’t large by com¬ 
parison with the 100 - million - dollar swine or 
tobacco industries in the province. But it still earns 
5 or 6 million dollars a year for growers. Steady 
expansion in recent years suggests a bright and 
growing future. 

A look at the growing program of Tom 
Davis at Niagara Falls tells the story of grapes. 


by DON BARON 

Field Editor 


Davis was Ontario’s first grape king, crowned 
at harvest time 1956. That was the year the grape 
festival was launched—a celebration held in the 
district each fall, and jointly financed by growers 
and processors. 

When Davis was crowned, it was a fitting 
recognition of an unusual grower. He had lived 
much of his life without ever seeing a grape on 
the vine. Tom was born in Ireland and still main¬ 
tains a trace of his native dialect. He lived in 
Western Canada for many years, then took a job 
managing an Ontario farm on which grapes were 
one of the crops grown. During 12 years there, 
he learned how to grow them. In 1940, he bought 
a 200-acre dairy farm, which included a vineyard. 
When the government took much of his land for 
a hydro development, he retained 50 acres and 
put it all into grapes. 

Careful management of his vineyard has paid 
off in many ways: in higher yields, in quality 
grapes, and in security too. For once his reputa¬ 
tion as a grower became established, one of the 
wineries came to him with a proposition: “Deliver 
your grapes to us, and we’ll agree to take your 
entire crop each fall, even in surplus years.” 

Tom accepted that offer, an undocumented 
gentleman’s agreement. It freed his mind from 
worries about marketing. It assured him of a 
market for all his grapes at prices negotiated by 
the marketing board. He could devote his entire 
attention to growing the crop. 

Of course, he has to co-operate closely with 
the winery. New grape varieties are a case in point. 
He plants those which the winery wants. With 
many new ones being developed in recent years, 
this means some replanting of the vineyard. 

Half of Tom Davis’s vineyard is given over 
to the old standby variety. Concord. But Tom 
was among the first to begin planting French 
hybrid grapes a decade ago. Today he has 13 
acres of them. He also has 7 acres of Elvira grapes, 
and 5 of the Delaware variety. 

There is risk in planting these varieties. Several 
years ago, he planted one, and after 6 years, still 
hadn’t harvested a crop. Frost nipped back the 
vines every year. He tore them out and replanted 
to a different grape. 

T HIS is just one of the many costs of a grape 
growing program. A vineyard represents a 
huge capital investment—one reason, perhaps, why 
people aren’t rushing into grape growing too 
quickly, even though negotiated prices for most 
wine grapes run to $100 per ton, and up to $150 
or more for some of the special varieties or hybrids. 
Average yields are 2% tons per acre, but growers 


like Davis harvest up to 5 or 6 tons from some 
varieties in some years. 

Prices would seem to be at incentive levels. 
But here again, the close working relationship 
between wineries and growers plays a part in 
keeping supply and demand in balance. Wineries 
are particular about quality, and their fielclmen 
work closely with growers. Explains one winery 
spokesman: “Prices are high, but we don’t want 
to stampede a lot of people into grape growing. 
It takes skill to grow a crop. It takes a big invest¬ 
ment. It calls for full-time management by the 
grower. Part-time growers aren’t likely to do a 
good job, so we don’t encourage them.” 

Look at Tom Davis’s investment. His entire 50 
acres is completely tile-drained. To get going, he 
had to buy plants, set out posts and wires, con¬ 
stantly prune the plants for 4 years before they 
finally came into bearing. 

Day to day costs of running a vineyard can 
pile up, too. In the winter, Davis pays workers 
5 cents a vine to prune his 20,000 vines. Tying 
the vines in summer is a job that takes a dozen 
people 2 weeks to complete. He will have 15 
people in the vineyard cutting grapes at harvest 
time. He also keeps two workers busy all summer 
pruning, hand hoeing and thinning the hybrids. 

There is plenty of work for his full-time hired 
men too. The vineyard must be disced each spring 
and summer (Tom is particular about weed con¬ 
trol). Rye-grass must be planted in late summer 
to control erosion and to add organic matter to 
the soil. The vines must be sprayed for pests 
several times. 



Davis examines new plant which has to be tended 
for 4 years before coming into production. 
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Birds are a nuisance at harvest 
time, and they particularly relish the 
newer hybrids. Because of birds, his 
vineyard has the air of a battlefield 
each fall. He sets up “bangers” or 
carbide guns, which create a deafen¬ 
ing roar like rifle fire. 

Frost represents another threat. On 
a trip to California a few years ago, 
Tom saw a frost-control unit con¬ 
sisting of an airplane engine, with 
a 12-ft. propeller on it, to serve as a 
giant air blower. He brought home 
four of them and installed them on 
steel towers he built in his vineyard. 
The units are set on platforms which 
rotate, and when in operation, they 



The carbide gun or “banger” blasts 
resound through vineyard at harvest 
time, keeping hungry birds at bay. 


will move the air sufficiently to 
counteract most late spring frosts 
which could damage crops. Cost of 
the protection was $8,000, but it 
could save him that much in a single 
season if it saved a crop. 

T HE Davis story indicates that 
high costs are involved in grow¬ 
ing grapes; that there are oppor¬ 
tunities for worthwhile profits too. 
But there is another interesting side 
to this crop. It involves the industry’s 
opportunity for growth. 

The grape industry is organized to 
do research work. One of the centers 
of this work is the Ontario Horticul¬ 
tural Products Research Laboratory 
at Vineland, where Ralph Crowther 
is in charge of wine research. 

First of all, Crowther explained, 
there is a big grape growing and 
evaluation program at the Experi¬ 
mental Farm which is tied in with 
his own testing program. Thirty-five 
acres of grapes are grown for testing. 
New hybrids are being developed as 
well, and with some success. One 
hybrid that was developed in On¬ 
tario has been named in recent 
months. Veeport, it’s called. Other 
grapes have been evaluated at the 
station, and a couple, like Geneva 
and Ontario, have been named. 

But while the work of developing 
or growing a new grape is done in the 
vineyard, its wine-making character¬ 
istics have to be evaluated in the 
laboratory. And in Crowther’s labora¬ 
tory, which has been operating for 
12 years, over 300 grape varieties 
have been tested. 

It’s the only such laboratory on 
the continent that works in co-opera¬ 
tion with the entire grape and wine 
industry, in testing grapes, and com¬ 
piling data on wine-making. 

Last year alone, he made wine out 
of 150 varieties of grapes. He made 
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cherry wines. Yet, in his laboratory 
he has made dozens of other kinds, 
some of which are becoming popular 
in other parts of the world. 

“We regularly make up such prod¬ 
ucts as red currant, peach, raspberry 
and strawberry wine, and many 
others,” he explained. 

“You can even make boot leather 
wine, if you want too,” he told us 
with a wide grin. “The boots provide 
the flavor, and you just add sugar to 
cause the fermentation.” 

The work of the laboratory is win¬ 
ning wide recognition. Requests are 
coming to it from far afield. One man 
phoned from Virginia to ask for de¬ 
tails on how to make blackberry wine. 
He wanted to get into the business, 
and he had heard that Crowther had 
gained experience in such a process. 

Crowther sees nothing but devel¬ 
opment ahead for the grape industry. 
Many immigrants to this country 
come from countries where people 
consume wine regularly as a table 
beverage. Consumption is climbing 
slowly in Canada. 


50 to 60 wines from other fruits too. 
He makes all types of port, sherry, 
muscat and champagne. 


W HILE individual wineries in the 
province have their own grape 
testing programs, they all share in 
the benefits from this one. After 
Crowther makes the various wines, 
each fermented from individual grape 
varieties or hybrids, he sends 4 oz. 
samples of each product to each 
winery. Wine tasters sample them, 
and return to Crowther their com¬ 
ments about each. The results are 
compiled, and made available to all 
wineries. In this way, new grape 
varieties are evaluated. The best ones 
can be further developed, and may 
be introduced as varieties. 

His experience tells Crowther that 
the possibilities for expanding the 
wine industry are immense. 

“Right now, it’s operating under 
wraps,” he stated. At the moment, 
the only wines that can be made 
under Liquor Control Board regu¬ 
lations in the province are grape and 


Airplane engines, operating from 
steel towers like this, keep air moving 
and prevent frost damage to grapes. 


Today, government liquor stores 
allow displays of local wines. This 
will likely help. But in a few years, 
if demand really begins to grow, the 
big question may be “Where will the 
grapes come from?” V 
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GROUNDS FOR 
, 0 HAPPY 

■i h HUNTING 



OU have an old friend or enemy you d 
like to get rid of, but you’re allergic to 
capital punishment. Perhaps you’re fed 
up with life and wish to end it all, but 
that suicide clause in your insurance 
would rob your loved ones of financial 
' security. In that case, I suggest you take to the 
woods and marshes during hunting season, where 
many Canadians catch lead poisoning every year. 
Fear not, your crime will be filed away at police 
headquarters under the guileless heading of 
“hunting accident.” 

On the other hand, maybe you’re just a live- 
and-let-live type of guy who likes to go hunting. 
If so, you stand a better chance of living and 
letting others do likewise if you learn to obey a 
few simple safety rules. Hunting is much more 
enjoyable if you can come back with all mem¬ 
bers accounted for, including your own hands and 
feet. Believe it or not, people are still being bom 
who stand like Daniel Boone with their hands 
crossed over the muzzle of a rifle or shotgun. A 
one-legged friend of mine used to rest the muzzle 
of his gun on his boot. As a precaution, he would 
eject nearly all of the cartridges beforehand. 

It’s just as easy to form good gun habits as 
bad ones, and a lot smarter. When you climb a 
fence—and you’ll be climbing plenty — lay your 
gun on the ground under the fence with the safety 
catch on and the muzzle pointing opposite to the 
direction you’re going. Cross the fence about 10 
feet from the gun then go back and pick up your 
weapon. When you do so, take another look at 
the safety catch. It might have caught on a twig 
when you were putting it down. As you turn 
around, swung away from anybody traveling with 
you. Once I hunted with a fella whose gun used 
to sweep around the whole party, chest high, 
every time he turned. That’s why I only hunted 
with him once. 

While we’re talking about safety catches, don’t 
slip the catch off just because one of your dogs 
has gone “on the point,” or because you heard the 
bushes crack. There’s plenty of time to slip off 
the catch as you raise the gun to fire. And only 
a lunatic fires before he can see what he’s firing at. 

W HEN two or more people are hunting to¬ 
gether, it’s wise to keep gun chambers un¬ 
loaded. It takes only a split second to pump a 
shell in once game is sighted. A right-handed 
hunter shouldn’t carry his gun pointing in the 
general direction of a companion on his left. Simi¬ 
larly, a left hander should keep his weapon clear 
of anyone on his right. Play it safe by keeping it 
up on your shoulder or pointed straight ahead. 

If you stumble or fall so the muzzle of your 
gun jams into the dirt or snow, never fire it until 
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You may not intend to 
murder, but carelessness can 
be a crime 


the barrel has been thoroughly cleaned out. Your 
country needs you. Unload your weapon, tap or 
shake as much stuff out as possible and then blow 
through the breech. To finish the job, take the 
lead and powder out of one of your shells and 
fire the primed cartridge. 

It pays to form good safety habits early then 
you slip into them automatically eveiy time you 
pick up a gun. Some fellas will laugh at you and 
say you’re nervous as an old hen. If anything 
happens, you’ll have the last cackle on them. 
Unless, "of course, they happen to shoot you. Old 
hens don’t go around killing their friends, and I 
sure never heard of one that shot off her own foot. 

Another good habit to get into is to clean your 
gun after each day’s hunt. That way you can be 
sure there are no shells left in it. A good gun is 
also a long-term investment that can give you a 
lifetime of pleasure and service if it’s properly 
cared for. It’s a personal item, bought only after 
much selection. A man who will buy a gun casu¬ 
ally, and toss it in the trunk of his car like a can 
of beans, will generally neglect to keep it properly 
cleaned. He will also be very casual about how he 
handles it. A real outdoorman takes pride in 
every piece of equipment he owns. 

W HAT kind of a gun you buy is up to you. 

It depends on what sort of game you’re go¬ 
ing after and the type of country you generally 
hunt in. If you don’t know too much about guns 
(and most of us don’t), your best bet is to buy 
a time-tested model put out by a reputable maker 
who has been producing reliable guns for years. 
Fancy engraving doesn’t add to the accuracy of 
a rifle or shotgun. But, in guns like everything 
else, price and quality often go hand in hand. 
Learn to distinguish between expensive luxury 
equipment and expensive practical equipment. 

Sometimes you can do better by buying a good 
used gun. Make sure you have somebody along 
who knows where to look for trouble signs. In the 
case of a shotgun, examine the barrel or barrels 
for dents or “ripples.” The bolt of an autoloading 
or pump gun should be tight when it is closed. 
If you can wiggle the closed bolt with your 
thumb, the gun is not for you. If the gun is sup¬ 
posed to have automatic ejection, check this on 
a couple of empty shell cases. In both rifles and 
shotguns check the chambers as well as the bar¬ 
rels. A rough chamber is a sign of abuse and can 
add to shell ejection difficulties. And, of course, 
avoid any gun that can be fired with a hard pull 
of the trigger even when the safety is on. 

No matter how well a gun seems to check out, 
you should give it a range test before you plunk 
your money down. Sometimes a defect in the 
stock bedding will cause a handsome-looking 
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rifle to spray lead all over the place. 
With a shotgun, only firing the 
weapon will tell you if it throws its 
shot in a uniform pattern. Be sus¬ 
picious of any gun if the wooden 
parts don’t fit snugly to the metal. 
It might have been tossed together 
out of spare parts. 

One of the biggest menaces in 
the woods today is the bargain 
Army rifle being sold by the carload 
all over the country, complete with 
boxes of steel-jacketed Army am¬ 
munition. Many people buying this 
ammunition have no idea of its range 
and power. Unless your shot hits a 
bone or a vital spot, it can pass 
right through, your game without 
bringing it down. The result is a 
bunch of wounded animals left to 
die of infection later on. This am¬ 
munition was designed for people. 

While we re talking about ammo, 
remember that sharp-pointed bullets 
are dangerous in tube-type maga¬ 
zines. The jarring of a gun’s recoil 
has been known to fire a cartridge 
in a magazine by driving the point 
of a bullet into the primer of the one 
ahead. And don’t let anybody tell 
you to throw unused ammunition 
away and get a fresh batch each 
year because “fresh” shells are more 
reliable. If kept in a dry, heat-free 
closet your shells will last indefinitely. 

A PART from the fact you are 
toting a lethal weapon, a hunt¬ 
ing trip differs from a camping trip 
in many other ways. For one thing, 
it takes place at a season of the year 
when temperatures are lower and 
storms can Ire expected at any time. 
If you have to sleep out you’ll need 
warmer clothing and a heavier sleep¬ 
ing bag. Get a wool-lined rather 
than a feather-lined (waterfowl 
down is O.K.) bag. The latter are 
strictly for the birds and our feath¬ 
ered friends have sense enough to 
head south in winter. 

Take several pairs of fine woolen 
socks and put on a fresh pair every 
day. Choose lightweight wool shirts 
and part cotton and wool underwear 
that will absorb sweat and provide 
warmth. Use a down-lined wool coat 
(bright red for safety) that is long 
enough to cover your seat. Wool 
trousers are warm, and also quiet 
when thwacked by bushes. 

The amount of walking you have 
to do can bring another problem. 
You might get lost. In a heavily 
wooded area, or a sudden snow¬ 
storm, it’s easy to become confused 
and lose your way. That’s why it’s 
smart to carry a good knife, a water¬ 
proof box of matches, a map and a 
compass. Before you enter an area 
to hunt, establish the direction 
you’re going to travel, then reverse 
this for coming out. When using 
your compass, keep it away from 
metallic gear that might affect the 
reading. 

If you go into a strange area with¬ 
out a compass you should have your 
head examined. Trouble is, you 
won’t be able to see a doctor unless 
you find your way out. You can 
establish one direction with a watch 
if you hold the watch’s face up with 
the hour (small) hand pointing at 
the sun. One-half the distance be¬ 
tween the hour hand and twelve 
o’clock will be due south. If you 
can’t see the sun, there’s the old 


gambits about moss growing on the 
north side of trees, and heaviest 
limb and foliage growth being on 
the south. But in a region cut by 
deep gullies and unusual local con¬ 
ditions, this doesn’t always apply. 

If lost in the woods, don’t panic. 
I know of a youngster who lost his 
life on a mountainside in winter be¬ 
cause he panicked and started to 
follow a creek upstream. A moment’s 
sober reflection would’ve told him 
the creek was crossed by several 
roads and trails down the mountain. 
In fact, about 5 miles away the 
stream entered the sea. 

You can avoid going in circles by 
“lining out” through the bush. To 
do this you line up three or four 
trees in a straight line. Before pass¬ 
ing the last two, line up some more 
ahead. In some cases, you might 
have to wait until help comes to 
you. The universal “lost” signal is 
three shots fired in succession. Wait 
a bit,'''and then fire three more. 
When you hear a “lost” signal, two 
quick shots is the proper reply. 


Three smoke columns is another 
distress signal. If fire season is still 
on, one good fire will generally bring 
a forestry plane or a ranger for a 
looksee. Light it at sunrise on a high 
ground and the smoke column will 
go straight up so it’s visible for 
miles. Your relations with the for¬ 
estry people will be pleasanter if 
you can show a campfire permit 
when they arrive. 

T HE best equipment you can 
carry into the woods is common 
sense and an observant eye. To this 
I would add a respect for the crea¬ 
tines you are hunting, and the laws 
which are designed to keep them in 
plentiful supply. A good hunter 
makes every effort to avoid crippling 
game. If he wounds his quarry, he 
tries his best to recover it. A game 
bird should always be shot on the 
wing, and hunted with a dog so 
cripples can be easily recovered. 
Hunters who “ground swat” their 
birds and pit-lamp deer aren’t 
sportsmen, they’re game hogs. 


They’re the same people who shoot 
farm animals, leave stock gates 
open and even pull up fence posts 
to make a fire. Because they have 
made a habit of being irresponsible, 
most gun accidents can also be laid 
at their door. 

In one part of the country last 
season, a party of bush camp workers 
set off for a week end hunt liberally 
stocked with booze. Come Monday, 
two of them were brought back with 
gun wounds. Two hunters downed 
beforp a single game animal in the 
area had been shot! If you bring 
something along to “take the nip out 
of the air” leave it alone until the 
day’s hunting is over and the guns 
have been cleaned and put away. 

Winchester’s general manager, 
Lowell Krieg, put it nicely when he 
said, “A gun never killed anyone, 
robbed a bank or molested a de¬ 
fenseless individual. It is an inani¬ 
mate object that is as harmless as a 
lump of metal until the moment a 
human being provides the energy 
to give it action.” V 
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NEW 

.410 

SHOTGUN 

Stevens 51 has 
automatic 
safety... 
dependable 
action... 
low, low price! 


This brand-new .410 gauge shotgun, 
ideal for furred and feathered game, 
is tops for safe shooting. When you 
open the self-cocking bolt, the 
Stevens 51 safety goes on auto- 
matically-one reason why this 
stream lined, dependable single-shot 
makes a perfect “first gun” for be¬ 
ginning shooters ... an ideal utility 
gun for farm or camp. You’ll find the 
51 light to carry, fun to shoot. You’ll 
appreciate the recoil pad on the 
stock. Fires 2 V 2 " and 3" shells. At 
your sporting arms dealer. 


FREE! 


Colorful 32-page catalog of 
Savage, Stevens, Fox firearms. Write 

Savage Arms, Westfield 136, Mass. 

Suggested prices subject to change 
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When Skin Itch 

Drives You MAD 

Here is a clean stainless pene¬ 
trating antiseptic—known all over 
Canada as MOONE'S EMERALD 
OIL—that dries right in and 
brings swift sure relief from the 
almost unbearable itching and 
distress. 

Its action is so powerfully pene¬ 
trating that the itching is prompt¬ 
ly eased, and with continued use 
your troubles may soon be over. 

Use EMERALD OIL night and 
morning as directions advise for 
one full week. It is safe to use and 
failure is rare indeed. 

MOONE’S EMERALD OIL can 
be obtained in the original bottle 
at any modern drug store. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
recognized. The College will be pre¬ 
sented with a plaque acknowledging 
its “contribution to the preparation of 
Franklyn H. Theakston for outstand¬ 
ing achievement.” V 

ANDERSON NAMED 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 

Walton J. Anderson assumed the 
duties of Director of Research of the 
newly formed Agricultural Econom¬ 
ics Research Council of Canada on 
September 1. He was formerly Pro¬ 
fessor and Chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Economics at 



Walton J. Anderson 


the University of British Columbia. 
He will head up a long range in¬ 
dependent research program in agri¬ 
cultural economics and rural sociol¬ 
ogy in Canada. 

Dr. Anderson is a native of Dubuc, 
Sask. He holds degrees from both the 
University of Saskatchewan and the 
University of Chicago, and has com¬ 
pleted post-doctorate studies at 
Queen’s University and the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina. He is a highly 
trained economist with broad experi¬ 
ence in teaching and research. His 
research includes studies on land 
classification and rural zoning, farm 
family business arrangements, pro¬ 
ductivity of labor in Canadian agri¬ 
culture, farm marketing (especially 
of whole milk), and the role of food 
as an instrument for international 
economic development. He has been 
much in demand as a lecturer on 
farm policy throughout Canada. 

Anderson became well known in 
farm circles for his work as Economic 
Consultant to the Royal Commission 
into B.C.’s Milk Industry, and as a 
lecturer at the Western Canadian 
Farm Readers’ Conferences. He is 
a past-president of the Agricultural 
Institute of Canada, Canadian Agri¬ 
cultural Economics Society and B.C. 
Natural Resources Conference. V 

SASKATCHEWAN TO 
GET VETERINARY COLLEGE 

The Hon. I. C. Nollet, Minister 
of Agriculture for Saskatchewan, has 
announced that the University of 
Saskatchewan Saskatoon campus has 
been chosen for the proposed loca¬ 
tion for a Western Canada veterin¬ 
ary college. This site was selected 


by a committee made up of Dr. J. 
A. Henderson, formerly of the On¬ 
tario Veterinary College, and the 
deans of agriculture of the four 
western universities. The Committee 
was established in July at the time 
of the meeting of the provincial 
ministers of agriculture, who agreed 
to accept the committee’s recom¬ 
mendation. The Saskatchewan Gov¬ 
ernment has placed $1 million in 
trust with the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan to be used for the con¬ 
struction of the Veterinary College, 
and the Federal Government has 
pledged financial support as well. V 

MANITOBA CROP 
INSURANCE CLIMBS 

The total liability of the Manitoba 
Crop Insurance Corporation in¬ 
creased to over $12 million this year 
from last year’s total of $9.7 million. 
Close to 5,200 fanners have insured 
875,000 acres of crop in 1963, pay¬ 
ing $800,000 in premiums for this 
coverage. In addition, the Federal 
Government pays 20 per cent of the 
premium cost, bringing the total 
premiums to about $1 million. V 

IMPORT CONTROL 
ON TURKEYS LIFTED 

The Federal Government removed 
the import restrictions on turkeys 
coming into Canada effective August 
21. The announcement was made by 
Trade Minister Mitchell Sharp. 

The import restrictions on turkeys, 
which took the form of quotas, were 
imposed in mid-1957. Recently, the 
annual quota has been 4 million 
pounds. In 1962, about 2.5 million 
pounds of turkeys were imported into 
Canada under permit. V 


AUSTRALIAN VISITOR 



Australian farmer Thomas a 
Beckett paid a visit recently to the 
Calgary Stockyards. Mr. a Beckett, 
who raises sheep, cattle and wheat 
at Wagga Wagga, New South Wales, 
is interested in Canadian cattle mar¬ 
keting methods. In Australia, cattle 
are still sold on a “per head” basis. 
While visiting Canada Mr. a Beckett 
has seen grain company and Wheat 
Board officials. Back home he is one 
of two farmer-members of the New 
South Wales Grain Elevator Board. 
Left to right: George Winkelaar, 
manager, Alberta Livestock Co¬ 
operative; Frank Jacobs, editor of 
“Canadian Cattlemen,” Fred Bell, 
secretary Canadian Aberdeen-Angus 
Association, and Mr. a Beckett. V 


ENDS COSTLY FEED HAULING. 
STORAGE AND TRANSPORT. 

Feedmaster is the best on-farm feed mak¬ 
ing unit you can. buy. Makes 2 tons oi feed 
in minutes. Has 16-inch hammermill . . . 
requires less horsepower. Calibrated mix¬ 
ing tank has weight chart and 3 checking 
windows. Feed is auaered from mill to 
mixer. Less dust. No plugging. 3-speed 
auger drop feeder and 10-foot discharge 
auger position easily. Optional equipment 
adapts Feedmaster to every feeding situa¬ 
tion. 

BUILD A COMPLETE feed on your 
farm ... with new Farmhand Premix 

and double the feed cost savings from 
your Feedmaster. Gives uniform mixture 
in on-farm mixers. Supplies essential micro¬ 
nutrients for the high quality feed you 
want. Six types available. 


FARMHAND F-43 SPREADER is 

low and wide for convenient loading. 
Rugged and compact. Flared steel sides, 
big 120-bu. capacity, shielded PTO, marine 
plywood floor. Heat treated paddles dig 
constantly, shred thoroughly, spread 
evenly. Optional beater throwout, 15-inch 
or 20-inch wheels. 178 and 230 bu. models 
available. 


SAVES HANDLING AND TIME. 

With the Farmhand Stack Mover, two men 
can easily move ten to fifteen 8-ton stacks 
a day. PTO powered winch and cable 
slide stack onto hydraulically tilted bed 
. . . stack is winched off intact. 8-wheel 
running gear permits easy handling . . . 
cuts load shock. 




Farmhand 

FIRST IN FARM M ATE R IA LS • H A N D LI N G 


me 


INFORMATION! 


Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, 
Dept. CG-931, 

1270 Sargent Avenue, 

Winnipeg 21, Canada. 

FORANO LTD., Plessisvilie. Que., distributor 
for Quebec and Atlantic Provinces. 

Send free information on.. 

I am a student, 
send special material 


Name ....-.-.. 

Address - 

Town ___Prov.- 

Division oi Dafiin Corporation 
of Canada, Ltd. 



Specialized Farmhands 

sate time... 
cut labor costs! 
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What About Fall Calving? 


R esearcher Bill Jordan of 

the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, put a group of 
Shorthorn cows on a fall calving 
program to study the pros and cons. 


Fall-born calves pictured this spring. 
Their dams got no oats, and only 
a limited ration of hay and corn 
silage. Both cows and calves thrived. 


So far he sees several advantages. 
Cows coming off pasture in the fall 
are in good physical condition for 
calving and supervision of calving 
is made easy as calves are born in 
the barn. More time and labor is 
available during the winter to give 
the calves that little extra care. Also, 
fall-born calves don’t have to fight 
the flies and heat until they are a 
little older. The well-grown calves 
will take the full flow of milk dur¬ 
ing the spring and early summer 
resulting in faster growth for the 
calves and less udder trouble for the 
cows. 

Jordan also foresees some possible 
disadvantages. Cows must milk more 
months of the year and, after 2 or 3 
years of it, this might take its toll. 
Conception may not be as good dur¬ 
ing the cold winter, and, then too, 
there may be a jump in feed re¬ 
quirements and cost for wintering 
the milking cow. 

Here is how the program was set 
up. The bull was put with the herd 
in February so that calving would 
begin in November. The cows calved 


[Guide photos 

This calf, photographed in April, was also horn last fall. It grew fast 
on a dam that was full-fed hay and corn silage, and 4 lb. of oats a day. 


in open loafing pens last fall (when 
the first group of calves were born 
under this program). Despite tem¬ 
peratures as low as 10 degrees below 
zero within the barn, the calves 
suffered no ill effects from the cold 
nor from the common calfhood ail¬ 
ments. 

In addition to appraising fall 
freshening, the trial should point out 
approximately how much feed the 
cows require under such a program. 
The herd is divided into three sec¬ 
tions during the winter. The first 
group gets all the hay and corn 
silage that they will eat (an average 
of about 11 pounds hay and 50 


pounds corn silage per head) along 
with 4 pounds crushed oats. The 
second group gets no grain at all- 
just hay and silage formulated to 
give 15 per cent less total digestible 
nutrients than the first group; the 
third group, 30 per cent less than 
the first. 

This spring all groups were turned 
out on the same pasture and calves 
were weaned in early August and 
then put on aftermath plus meal. 
In the fall they will have their final 
finish in dry lot (hay, silage and 
meal). 

So far in this trial, all calves seem 
to be doing about equally well, even 





Excellent as a three year old this heifer produced 10,913 lbs. of milk and 504 lbs. of fat giving her a B .C.A. of 154-142, 
She is typical of the Guernseys kept at Strathburn. The milking herd, which consists of 5 EX., 17 V.G. and 8 G.P, 
cows, is fed on Miracle 16% Dairy Pellets. Feed and service are both termed “Excellent” by owner James M. Brown. 


At the halter of Benbrook Travellers Oralee is James M. Brown's son George who helps 


operate the 465 acre Strathburn Farm on the Mississippi River at Almonte, Ontario. 
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those whose dams were wintered on 
the lower rations. Jordan sees the 
possibility of getting last fall’s crop 
of calves to reach market finish 
(850-900 lb.) by Christmas, or soon 
after. Normal success has been ob¬ 
tained in getting the cows in calf 
during 2 years of winter breeding. 
Even the cows on the low ration 
wintered well.—D.R.B. V 

Leanest, Not 
Tastiest, Pork Wanted 

R esearch studies show that 
some pork is more tender, juicy, 
and flavorful than other pork, but 
according to Dr. R. H. Ingram of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, very 
few of these differences can be 
picked out by casual observation. 

Only one characteristic that the 
consumer can see, has been definitely 
associated with the palatability of 
pork. This is marbling, or the mix¬ 
ture of fat within the lean. Marbled 
pork is more tender and flavorful 
and much juicier than unmarbled 
pork, Dr. Ingram reports, and best 
of all, it is not closely associated 
with backfat thickness. 


There is a catch, though. Con¬ 
sumer preference tests have shown 
that consumers select lean, unmar¬ 
bled pork in preference to marbled 
pork that has the same external fat 
trim and sells at the same price. Con¬ 
sumers select pork cuts with the least 
seam fat between the muscles, which 
of course cannot be trimmed in most 
cases. Consumers want lean pork. 
As a result, Dr. Ingram suggests, the 
task facing producers is simply to 
produce lean pork. Consumers don’t 
want any other kind.—D.R.B. V 

Sweet Clover 
Disease in Cattle 

S WEET clover disease is a con¬ 
dition that occurs in cattle being 
fed sweet clover that has under¬ 
gone a chemical change in storage. 
The disease causes blood to lose its 
clotting ability, and as a result, 
affected livestock may die from in¬ 
ternal bleeding or they may bleed 
to death from minor injuries. 

According to specialists at the 
Manitoba Provincial Veterinary 
Laboratory, the chemical change 
often occurs when sweet clover is 


English Large Black js recognized the world 
over as the best breed for cross breeding. 
Cross them with Landrace or Yorkshire and 
you will have pigs that go to market faster on 
less feed and grade well. Illustrated catalog. 
TWEDDLE FARMS - Fergus, Ontario 


stacked in a high moisture condition. 
In such cases a material in the sweet 
clover called coumarin, changes to 
dicoumarin. It is the dicoumarin 
that suppresses the clotting factor in 
the blood. Dicoumarin can develop 
in a stack that shows no obvious 
signs of spoilage. 

The disease may develop suddenly 
or very slowly in livestock fed sweet 
clover. Some of the symptoms are 
rapid pulse, rapid breathing, general 
anemia causing paleness in lining of 
mouth and eyelids, general weakness, 
staggering, and eventually death. 

Livestock and veterinary specialists 
say the best way to correct the con¬ 
dition is to use roughage other than 
sweet clover. If a supply of sweet 
clover hay is known to cause sweet 
clover disease it can still be used as 
long as it makes up no more than 
one-third of the total roughage ration. 
As an alternative, sweet clover may 
be fed as the sole roughage for a 
period of 10 days to 2 weeks, then 
a grass hay should be fed for a similar 
period, the specialists said. V 

Lambs Gained 
On Treated Pasture 

I N tests at the federal experimental 
farm at Lennoxville, Que., an 
average of 606 pounds of lamb gain 
per acre was produced annually on 
fertilized grass pasture—46 per cent 



Hf 


A POLE TYPE STRUCTURE 
TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS EXACTLY 


For example: this roomy, versatile 
adaptation of the CCC Northern Multi- 
Purpose Building (Plan 106) . . . can 
be an asset to any farm operation. 


• low in cost • simple to build 

• easy to expand or alter as needed 

• modern and efficient 

• years of trouble-free service 


PRESSURE TREATED POLES AND LUMBER 


TRADE MARK 


DOMTAR CHEMICALS LIMITED 
CANADA CREOSOTING DIVISION 

P.O. Box 1255, Calgary, Alta. 


Please send me your illustrated catalogue of plans for 
economical, long-lasting construction with “Triple C" 
Brand Pressure Treated Wood. 


NAME 


Mail coupon today for your 
FREE CATALOGUE OF PLANS 
for barns, sheds, silos, etc. 


TOWN 


PROV. 


more than on non-fertilized. The 
tests were carried out in 1961 and 
1962. 

The nitrogen - fertilized pasture 
carried more animals per acre than 
the other—17 to 12. 

Cost of the fertilizer amounted to 
8 cents for each extra pound of 
lamb produced, reports Dr. C. D. T. 
Cameron. 

The animals were grazed on 
timothy seeded in 1960. Weeds were 
controlled by annual spraying with 
2,4-D. 

In the spring of both years, nitro¬ 
gen—in the form of ammonium ni¬ 
trate—was applied at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre. 

Suffolk lambs, weaned at 10 
months, were used in the tests. V 

Shade Helped 
Increase Gains 

I NCREASED gains and feed effi¬ 
ciency were obtained from steers 
on irrigated pastures when shade 
was provided during summer 
months, say researchers at the Can¬ 
ada Agriculture Research Station, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 

This is the result of a study con¬ 
ducted at the Station to measure the 
effect of shade on gains of beef 
cattle. The cattle were fattened on 
irrigated pastures with a full feed 
of barley. Sixteen head of yearling 
Hereford steers averaging 547 
pounds were divided into two groups 
and placed on adjoining irrigated 
pastures from June 1 to September 
1. During this 92-day period both 
groups were fed rolled barley in 
increasing amounts until they were 
receiving 12 pounds per head daily. 
This level was maintained during 
the last 45 days of the experiment. 

The first pasture contained a 12 x 
40-foot pole-type shed, with a ply¬ 
wood roof, open on the east and 
south, but enclosed with a snow 
fence on the west and north sides. 
There was no shade provided in the 
second pasture. 

The average gain per steer for the 
non-shaded group was 210 pounds 
while that for the shaded group was 
250 pounds for the grazing period 
or an increase of .43 pound per head 
per day. It was found that steers 
with shade required 2.8 pounds of 
barley per pound of gain, compared 
with 3.3 pounds for those without 
shade. Whether this occurred be¬ 
cause of lowered grass intake or 
from heat stress is not known. V 
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Restricted Feeding Trials 


TREATMENT GROUPINGS 

No. 

® eg 

£ >• 

Q. 

•a — 

J3 

•g c 

® c 

<d CO 

S’® 

51 


Grades 


Profit 

Head 



<Q 

uTo 

v cd 

U.U 

<Q 

<C/)U. 







(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

% 

(ins.) 

A : 

B 

Hy. 

($) 

Wheat-barley ration 

32 

1.55 

6.5 

4.19 

77 

1.8 

8 

21 

3 

8.47 

Oat basal ration ... 

32 

1.50 

6.4 

4.27 

76 

1.7 

13 

18 

0 

8.43 

Restricted feeding _ 

32 

1.34 

5.6 

4.21 

76 

1.7 

15 

15 

1 

8.83 

Full-fed _ „ 

32 

1.71 

7.2 

4.25 

77 

1.8 

6 

24 

2 

8.07 

Marketed at:— 











180 (lb.) _ 

16 

1.45 

6.3 

4.30 

75 

1.7 

7 

9 

0 

7.28 

195 (lb.) _ . 

16 

1.61 

6.5 

4.05 

76 

1.7 

7 

9 

0 

9.00 

210 (lb.) _ 

16 

1.54 

6.5 

4.22 

77 

1.8 

7 

9 

0 

9.89 

225 (lb.)_ 

16 

1.48 

6.5 

4.36 

78 

1.9 

0 

13 

3 

7.64 


experiment designed to assess 
J -A the economic aspects of re¬ 
stricting the daily feed allow¬ 
ance of pigs during the finishing 
period is underway at the Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Melfort, Sask. Two 
different finishing rations are used 
and the effects of four marketing 
weights on carcass grades and net 
returns are being studied. To date 
64 pigs have been marketed. Half 
of the pigs received a ration contain¬ 
ing 95 per cent wheat and barley 
while the remainder received a 
ration containing 50 per cent oats 
and 44 per cent barley and wheat. 
Half the pigs on each ration were 
full-fed while half were restricted to 
about 80 per cent of that consumed 
by the full-fed pigs. Within each of 
the four groups, one-quarter of the 
pigs were marketed at 180, 195, 210 
and 225 pounds. 

During the experiment grade A 
carcasses were selling at $25 per 
100, B’s at $24 and Heavies at $22. 

In the calculation of profit, “labor 
and housing” was charged at 3 cents 
per day regardless of method of 
feeding. On this basis restricted 
feeding yielded about 75 cents per 
pig more than full feeding and re¬ 
sulted in two and a half times as 
many A grades. While profit per pig 
was similar on the two rations, the 
use of the oat based ration resulted 
in about 50 per cent more grade A 
carcasses. Restricted feeding of the 
wheat-barley ration tripled A grades 
as compared to full feeding; re¬ 
stricted feeding of the oat ration 
slightly more than doubled the num¬ 
ber of A grades. 

In this test the profit per pig was 
reduced when they were shipped at 
180 or 225 pounds. Shipping the 
longer, leaner types at 210 and the 
shorter, thicker types at the 190 to 
195 pound weight range would ap¬ 
pear to be most desirable from the 
standpoint of maximizing carcass 
quality and profit. V 


Dr. Burgess suggests several points 
to watch when the hormone is used. 
It is best to separate steers from 
heifers. Also, he has noticed that 
one or two per cent of the steers 


might be particularly sensitive to the 
hormone, and these may take on such 
characteristics as high tail heads. 

When implants are used, their 
effects last for only about 120 to 150 
days. If steers are to be carried 
longer, or if implanted steers are 
moved from grass into the feedlot, 
they should be reimplanted, because 
gains will slow down when the im¬ 
plant is exhausted. V 

Five Pig 

Rations Compared 

P IGS need extra calcium, phos¬ 
phorus, vitamins and antibiotics 
for a balanced feed. J. G. Norrish 
of the Ontario Agricultural College 
reports an experiment in which 30 


weanling pigs were divided into 5 
groups. Each group had a different 
ration, as follows: 1, all oats; 2, all 
barley; 3, all wheat; 4, all tankage; 
5, all ROP ration. 

The ROP ration was 5 parts bar¬ 
ley, 3 parts oats, 2 parts wheat, and 
300 lb. of 42 per cent protein sup¬ 
plement per ton, plus vitamins, anti¬ 
biotics, calcium and phosphorus. 

The oat-fed pigs made 83 per 
cent grade A but took 26 days longer 
than the ROP-fed pigs to finish, 
and needed 39 lb. more feed to put 
on 100 lb. gains. The others, with 
the exception of those on ROP 
ration, fell drastically in carcass 
score. Here are the figures: 



Barky 

Oats 

Wheat 

Corn 

ROP 

Days on feed 

108 

120 

125 

134 

94 

Daily gain . 

. 1.40 

1.26 

1.22 

1.14 

1.60 

Feed/cwt. gain. 

. 358 

369 

393 

332 

330 

Carcass score... 

. 54 

83 

47 

71 

82 


From the man who knows farming—the man 
at the bank that helps your farm business grow! 


Don't Overlook 
D.E.S. 

F EEDING trials at the Ontario 
Agricultural College on the use 
of D.E.S. (diethylstilbestrol) as a 
growth stimulant indicate it is one 
practice beefmen can’t afford to 
overlook. 

Several years of trials, carried out 
by Dr. Tom Burgess, indicate a 22 
per cent increase in gain (an extra 
half pound per day) for steers im¬ 
planted or fed D.E.S. as compared 
to those without. More important, 
costs per pound of gain are cut by 
13 per cent. It is Dr. Burgess’ experi¬ 
ence that buyers don’t discriminate 
against treated steers. 


Your local Bank of Commerce manager 
knows a great deal about the business of farm¬ 
ing as well as banking. That’s part of his job. 
That’s why he can be such a great help to 
you in operating your farm business. Out at 
your place or in his office, you’ll find that he 
is worth talking to-he understands the busi¬ 
ness aspects of farming. Behind him, at Head 


Office, he has the services of a specialized 
Agricultural Department for professional ad¬ 
vice and information. 

Get to know your local Commerce man¬ 
ager. Talk over your improvement and de¬ 
velopment plans with him. His knowledge 
and experience could be important to the 
profit picture of your farm. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

Over 1260 branches to serve you 



THElBANK 

thatIbuilds 


$ 
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KOOFSGUTTERS 

FLASHINGS 


Flies hate Korlan 


Who can blame them? Korlan* Dairy 
Barn and Livestock Spray kills insects. 
Just use the new Korlan Spray Gun Kit 
to dispose ot houseflies, hornflies, lice 
— even mosquitoes, It's versatile: use in 
barns, on beef cattle, non-lactating 
dairy cattle—even new-born calves. 

It's simple and inexpensive. At- 
taches easily to garden hose for 


an instant diluted spray of residual 

insecticide. No mixing necessary. For 

milking animals, use special formula 

Korlan Dairy Cattle Spray. Cattle love 

Korlan ... You'll love Korlan ... Everyone 

will love Korlan — except insectsl 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited. 

|ff" Vancouver-Calgary-Winnipeg-Sarnia 

Toronto-Montreal■ Saint John. 
* 

^REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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Some of the goodlooking Fawcett cows. The corner of his dairy barn is at 
left, while the new milkhouse can be seen to extend from it at the rear. 


It is indicated that Grant has 
found some useful features about a 
dairy herd. His milk goes to the 
concentrated market. But even at 
prices prevailing there, he and his 
wife say the cows are worthwhile. 
The regular milk cheque coming in 
every 2 weeks pays day-to-day ex¬ 
penses. It supplements the turkey 
cheques that are bigger, but come 
less frequently.—D.R.B. V 


T HREE years ago. Grant Faw¬ 
cett bought three Holstein heifer 
calves at a community sale he 
attended. It was a spur-of-the- 
moment decision. He thought a few 
dairy cows could provide a hobby, 
a change of pace, from his turkey 
enterprise. He grows out 12,000 
meat birds a year, as well as han¬ 
dling a 700-hen breeder flock on his 
50-acre farm at Forest, Ont. 

But profits have been slim in the 
turkey business in recent years, and 
to take off some of that financial 
pressure, Grant has turned to his 
Holsteins. He has added more ani¬ 
mals. Last year he built a cow stable 
which handles 12 cows in the row 


UAKSl 


From Truss Slavery 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER and be rid of 
Rupture Worries. Then Why put 
up with wearing a griping, chafing, 
unsanitary truss ? For there is now 
a Modern NON-SURGICAL treat¬ 
ment designed to correct rupture. 
These treatments are so depend¬ 
able that a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE 
BOOK that gives facts that may 
save you painful, expensive sur¬ 
gery. Tells HOW and Explains 
WHY NON-SURGICAL Methods 
of Treating Rupture are so suc¬ 
cessful today. Act Now. There is 
no obligation. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC DEPT. H-8745 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


D AIRYMEN using ensiled ear 
corn as a concentrate should 
keep a close watch on how much 
their cows eat, according to the 
research at the University of Wis¬ 
consin’s Marshfield Branch Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

Howard Larsen and R. F. Jo¬ 
hannes report that some cows don’t 
like the ensiled ear com, and may 
not eat enough to keep up produc¬ 
tion. They say it was 15 to 20 per 
cent less acceptable than dry corn 
and oats concentrate. 

Records of winter feeding results 
indicate that the ensiled ear corn is 
equal to corn-oats for cows that will 
eat enough. A farmer can use quite 
a bit of ensiled ear corn this way, if 
he makes sure that cows refusing 
the feed get dry concentrate to make 
up for it. 

Of the 40 cows in the Marshfield 
herd, 18 refused to eat at least half a 
pound of the ensiled ear corn offered 
to them for five consecutive days. 
Seven cows turned down a similar 
offering of corn-oats concentrate. 

This was in a “switchback” ex¬ 
periment, where the two feeds were 
tried on the same cows at different 
times. 

Larsen and Johannes also tested 
low-moisture silage made from emer- 


LIQUID 3-PLY REPA |R 


Just Brush It On-And Relax 

AT BETTER HDW. and LBR. DLRS. 


’Jai’ijitlcl 


n 6 Stainless Steel cattle 

hogs. ‘Floating Lids (op. 
•Pat. applied for tional) open easily, resist 
Ice formation that mightfreeze lids shut. No springs. 
“White Glove” cleaning ease. You flush out sedi¬ 
ment and dirt with rushing water. 

Heat-Saver Adjustment for weather changes assure 
low-cost operation. *Pat. applied for 

Al cn- 2-drink LO-TWIN for hogs 
2 . drink TALL-TWIN for cattle 
Gas, Electric or No Heat . UL and CSA approved 
Distributed in Canada by 
MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

120 Avenue A—North Saskatoon, Sask. 
WHEAT-BELT INDUSTRIES LTD. 

1334 Tenth Ave. West, Calgary, Alta. 
BAKER MFG. CO. LTD. 

104 James Avenue East, Winnipeg 2, Man. 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 

Box 370—Station A, Toronto, Ont. 


Grant Fawcett with herd. He began 
with few cows as hobby, now treats 
dairying as a worthwhile enterprise. 


of stanchions along one side. He 
plans to add 12 more stanchions on 
the other side, quite soon. This sum¬ 
mer he built a new milk house which 
will hold a bulk tank. He also bought 
another 116 acres of land. His 
hobby, in fact, is becoming a full- 
scale farm enterprise now. 


AT ALL FINE SHOE REPAIRERS 
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gency crops. A soybean-millet mix¬ 
ture, cut in the vegetative stage 
(showing first development of beans 
on lower part of soybean plants), 
was reasonably acceptable. Oats hay- 
lage cut from flower to early dough 
stage was acceptable when it was 
fed along with a higher quality for¬ 
age such as good hay. Cows liked 
it quite well, but it should not be 
the only roughage fed, since it 
doesn’t seem to measure up to good 
grass silage. V 

A More 

Complete Report 
for D.H.I.A. Members 

EMBERS of Dairy Herd Im¬ 
provement Associations in On¬ 
tario always have received annual 
reports each year showing the 
actual number of pounds of milk 
and butterfat produced by each cow 
in the herd. The trouble was that 
this information had limited value. 
Records weren’t corrected for age. 
It was difficult or impossible to com¬ 
pare various cows in a meaningful 
way. Who could tell whether a 2- 
year-old heifer producing 10,000 
pounds of milk was better or worse 
than a 5-year-old cow with 13,000- 
pound record. Individual cow records 
and herd averages could also be 
biased because of age. 

Well, these weaknesses have been 
largely overcome with the addition 
of two new pieces of information to 
each report. 

The first one is this: In addition to 
reporting the actual production of 
each cow, the record has been con¬ 
verted to a Breed Class Average 
(B.C.A.). This means that each 
record is compared to the average 
production record of all cows that 
began their lactations at the same 
age. It’s a program that has been 
used for several years with purebred 
cattle on R.O.P. test. Now the same 
B.C.A. program (and the same 
B.C.A. standards too) are being used 
with D.H.I.A. members. 

This information will give D.H.I.A. 
members a better method of evalu¬ 
ating their herds and comparing one 
cow with another. It will help pure¬ 
bred breeders, and A.I. units too, in 
comparing various herd sires. It 
allows them to compare the daugh¬ 
ters of one bull against those of an¬ 
other in a meaningful way. 

I N addition to reporting these 
B.C.A. figures this year, Dr. Clare 
Rennie, who is in charge of the 
Livestock Records Laboratory at the 
O.A.C., explains that D.H.I.A. state¬ 
ments go one step further this year. 
They express each cow’s B.C.A. 
value for milk, as a deviation from 
the herd average. It means that a 
dairyman can tell at a glance 
whether the cows in his herd are 
above or below average, and by how 
much. It provides a simple method 
any dairyman can use in culling his 
herd. 

Explains Dr. Rennie: “Any cow 
that is 20 per cent below herd aver¬ 
age should be culled out. On the 
other hand, any cow that is 25 per 
cent above herd B.C.A. is an out¬ 
standing cow, good enough, perhaps, 


to become the dam of a future herd 
• >» 
sire. 

This deviation-from-herd-average 
figure provides a much better means 
of ranking cows within a herd, than 
through actual production records, 
or even through B.C.A. records. In 
comparing animals in different herds 
it is more useful again. 

Here is why. Management and 
level of feeding may be excellent in 
one herd, poor in another. As a re¬ 
sult, any cow would produce more 
milk in one than the other. However, 
if a cow is 25 per cent above herd 
average in one herd, she is an unusu¬ 
ally good cow. She will likely do just 
about as well in any other herd. If 
she is 20 per cent below herd aver¬ 
age in one herd, she will probably 
do as badly in any other. 

“This is a new approach to re¬ 
porting dairy cattle records,” Dr. 


Rennie states. “But it’s a method 
that is beginning to catch on in the 
United States. It should be of real 
value here too.” V 

Quick Frozen 
Milk Now 

RESERVING milk by freezing 
could increase fluid milk sales 
in Canada, predicts, R. P. Dixon, 
Supervisor of Dairy Cattle Improve¬ 
ment with the Alberta Department of 
Agriculture. Experiments with frozen 
milk are presently being carried out 
both in Canada and Britain. 

Scientists working on the project 
say that when thawed, the milk is 
identical to fresh milk and even forms 
a cream line on the container. Milk 
quality is said to be superior to that 
of canned or pasteurized milk. V 


Extra Care 
Needed in Summer 

AIRYMEN should take extra care 
in cooling and storing milk dur¬ 
ing summer to ensure high quality 
cream and milk products reach the 
consumer, says G. A. MacAllister, 
Supervisor, Dairy Factory Inspection 
with the Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

He points out that bacteria are 
activated to a much greater extent 
at high temperatures, and, depending 
on their intensity can cause rapid 
deterioration of the raw product. 
This bacterial growth can be con¬ 
trolled and the milk quality retained 
by cooling the milk to 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit after it comes from the 
cow. Cream should be cooled to the 
same temperature as soon as it is 
separated, he said. V 


Experienced dairymen who have visited 
the Master Feeds Research Farm, have not 
been able to see any difference between 
calves raised on Master Milk Replacer 
and calves raised on whole milk. To decide 
which to use, you merely have to determine 
which is cheaper in your particular milk 
marketing' situation. One pound of Milk 
Replacer (dry) mixed with 9 lbs. of water 
makes 10 lbs. of “milk” that is equal to 
10 lbs. of whole milk. 

The protein in Master Milk Replacer con¬ 
tains a similar balance of amino acids as 


the protein in milk, because it comes 
entirely from skim milk powder and dried 
whey powder. No cereal protein is used. 
In addition, Milk Replacer carries high 
levels of Vitamin A, B Complex and D2 
in stabilized form . . . plus a wide-spectrum 
antibiotic to assist in guarding against 
scours, colds and pneumonia. 

See your Master Feeds Dealer now. Master 
Feeds, division of Maple Leaf Mills 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary. 


MASTER FEEDS • ITS RESULTS THAT COUNT! 






Photographed at Master Feeds Research Farm 
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Turkeys on Range 


T URKEYS reared on range gen¬ 
erally will remain healthier and 
grow faster if the range has an 
abundance of succulent young green- 
feed. In addition to this, it has been 
estimated that savings of 10 to 20 
per cent in feed can be gained 
when good greenfeed is maintained 
throughout the entire growing 
season. 

R. M. Rlakely, poultry specialist 
at the Swift Current Experimental 
Farm, Sask., says it is important to 
note that greenfeed is nutritionally 
valuable only when it is young, suc¬ 
culent, and growing rapidly. Mature 
greenfeed is of little value to poul¬ 
try. Under the semi-arid conditions 
of much of the Prairies, this condi¬ 
tion generally prevails from early 
July onward unless irrigation is pro¬ 
vided. 

The ideal range consists of a per¬ 
manent pasture seeded to a mixture 
of grasses and legumes. Even under 


these conditions, however, it is 
necessary to rotate the shelters and 
feeders over the entire area so that 
the plants are not killed out in any 
one location. The type of mixture 
used will depend on whether or not 
the area is to be irrigated, as well as 
the soil type and climatic zone. 

Annual cereals can be used for 
greenfeed but they generally do not 
last throughout the season. Cereal 
mixtures should consist of fall rye, 
fall wheat, spring wheat, oats, and 
barley, mixed and seeded in the 
spring. The birds should not be 
allowed on it until a good heavy 
growth has been established. 

Low-lying areas can be seeded to 
Dwarf Essex rape. This is best 
seeded in 30- to 40-inch rows and 
should be given one or two cultiva¬ 
tions between the rows. An acre or 
two of this biennial rape will pro¬ 
vide a tremendous amount of late 
summer and fall pasture. The birds 
should be kept away from it until it 
is at least 18 inches high. It will 
then provide excellent greenfeed 
when all other sources may be gone, 
he said. V 


New Poult 
Disease 

A NEW disease in turkey poults, 
which made its appearance in 
Alberta for the first time in 
1962, has been diagnosed again this 
year in early hatchings. 

It is known as transmissible enter¬ 
itis and was responsible for the 
largest single loss of poults in that 
province last year. Some producers 
lost 100 per cent of their poults 
within 5 days of hatching. 

According to Dr. H. C. Carlson, 
poultry pathologist in the Alberta 
Veterinary Service branch, birds 
contracting the disease become de¬ 
hydrated, consume excessive amounts 
of water, and appear sensitive to 
chilling. 

“Fairly effective treatment with 
broad spectrum antibiotics in drink¬ 
ing water is possible, provided it is 
administered early in the disease 
cycle,” he said. 

He adds that the disease may be 
confused with other turkey poult 
diseases, and advises farmers with 
poult mortality problems to submit 
specimens to their local veterinary 
pathology laboratory. V 

Eggs Lost 

In Random Mating 

U NLESS you want fairly heavy 
losses in egg production, don’t 
continue random mating within a 


flock for more than three gener¬ 
ations, says A. P. Piloski of the 
Indian Head Experimental Farm, 
Sask. 

He compared records of two 
strains of Leghorns, which were 
reproduced without selection for 
five generations, and those of select¬ 
ed stock. The random matings 
showed a decline of 25 eggs per 
bird, with the greatest decreases in 
the later generations. Body weights 
decreased by about 5 ounces, and 
the period between hatching and 
commencement of laying increased 
by about 2 weeks. 

Another effect of the random 
mating was to increase mortality in 
the flock by about 5 per cent. V 

Environment 
Control for Hens 

CCORDING to Engineer Jack 
Turnbull of Ridgetown, Ont., 
hens will lay even when temperatures 
in the laying pens are very low, or 
very high, but they won’t lay profit¬ 
ably. 

Tests have shown that egg pro¬ 
duction is highest at 55 degrees, and 
that feed conversion is satisfactory 
between 45 and 80 degrees. 

Temperatures between 45 degrees 
and 70 degrees give the best com¬ 
bination of high egg production, and 
good feed conversion. In other 
words, they give the best profits. 
Hens lose appetites, and egg pro¬ 
duction slumps in hot periods. 

Turnbull says it’s not practical to 
provide extra heat for winter, or 
refrigeration for summer. But satis¬ 
factory conditions can be achieved 
by providing well-insulated build¬ 
ings, automatically ventilated by a 
system of fans and air-openings. V 

Pelleting Pays 
with Turkey Feed 

ON LUCKHAM of the Western 
Ontario Agricultural School re¬ 
ports turkeys fed pelleted rations 
from 8 weeks old, until 24 weeks old, 
had a better feed conversion by half 
a pound, than those fed the same 
ration in mash form. This was more 
than enough to pay the cost of 
pelleting, he said. 

Master Feeds Limited reports 
similar results, from trials at its 
demonstration farm. Tom turkeys fed 
pellets out-gained those on mash by 
a full pound, at 20 weeks of age, and 
showed improved feed conversion of 
more than a pound. Differences were 
less pronounced for turkey hens. V 



NEWS FOR POULTRYMEN 
SEE RED CEDAR SHINGLE STORY 



“GILLETT’S 

helps take care 
of our disease worries” 


Sanders Poultry Farms Ltd., Cloverdale, B.C. 
are the distributors of Shaver Starcross chicks 
for the Fraser Valley. 

In hatching 300,000 valuable chicks annually, 
cleanliness is uppermost in the minds of Sid 
Sanders and son Mickey. 

“Gjlleft’s Lye plays an important role in our 
hatchery business,” says Sid. “Particularly in 
the rearing pens where ready-to-lay pullets are 
raised. You need have little worry about dis¬ 
ease and parasites if you use plenty of Gillett’s 
Lye. Just follow the directions.” 

For efficiency and economy, for all ’round 
cleaning and sanitizing, there’s no better buy 
than Gillett’s. 


FREE! 

60-page booklet 
prepared by an eminent 
Canadian 

Bacteriologist outlines 
effective, economical 
sanitation practices 
which can save you 
time and money. To get 
a copy, write: 

Standard Brands Ltd., 
550 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal. 






In Regular Size and 
Money-Saving 5 lb. Cans 
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Irrigated Pasture 
Needs Fertilizer 

N ITROGEN and phosphorus fer¬ 
tilizers are both needed for 
high pasture returns under irri¬ 
gation, according to K. K. Krogman 
of the Soils Section, Research Station, 
Lethbridge. 

A 3-year study there showed that 
phosphorus alone proved of little 
help, he says. In fact, returns, when 
only phosphorus was applied, proved 
less than without fertilizer. When 
nitrogen as well as phosphorus was 
added the picture changed com¬ 
pletely. Satisfactory yields resulted 
and the practice proved highly pro¬ 
fitable. 

The grass mixture contained or¬ 
chard grass 7 lb., brome grass 7 lb., 
and creeping red fescue 4 lb. There 
was no clover present. Four cuttings 
were made in each of the 3 years of 
study. The phosphorus was applied 
in the spring. The nitrogen was 
applied in 4 equal parts; in spring 
and after each of the first three cut¬ 
tings. 

Yield increases rose markedly with 
nitrogen and phosphorus use. With¬ 
out fertilizer, Vz ton of dry matter per 
acre was harvested. With application 
of 375 lb. nitrogen and 100 lb. phos¬ 
phate (P205), 4 tons of dry matter 
per acre resulted. 

As yield increased, water efficiency 
also increased. Water use decreased 
from 56 inches per ton of dry matter- 
yield where no fertilizer was used 
to 8 inches per ton where these rates 
of fertilizer were applied. 

With charges of 40c per acre inch 
for water, 12(f a pound for nitrogen 
and 8 $ a pound for phosphate, and 
with hay valued at $20.00 a ton, re¬ 
turns were as follows: 

When no fertilizer was applied, 
returns balanced expenses. When 
phosphorus only was used, cost was 
greater than returns. With appli¬ 
cation of 100 lb. phosphate and 188 
lb. nitrogen, net returns were $12.50 
per acre. But, with 100 lb. phosphate 
and 375 lb. nitrogen applied, returns 
of $33.00 per acre resulted. Those 
were the average net returns per year 
over the 3-year period. V 

Timing Important 
for Fall Wheat 

W INTERKILLING of fall-sown 
wheat is greatly reduced if 
hardy varieties are sown in a firm 
seedbed at the proper time. Recent 
field experiments at the Lethbridge 
Research Station indicate that winter- 
killing can also be reduced by con¬ 
trolling common root rot, according 
to Dr. T. G. Atkinson and J. S. Hor- 
ricks, plant pathologists there. 

Last fall, Kharkov 22 M.C. and 
two less hardy winter wheats were 
sown on August 9 and 23 and Sep¬ 
tember 6. Before seeding, half of 


each plot was treated with a soil 
fumigant to control the fungi that 
cause common root rot of wheat. The 
other half was left untreated. 

By the end of October, plants from 
the treated plots had less root rot 
than those growing in the untreated 
soil. More root rot developed in the 
August than in the September plant¬ 
ings. 

This spring more plants, regardless 
of variety and date of planting, were 
alive and growing vigorously on the 
treated than on the untreated plots. 
Maximum survival was obtained with 
Kharkov 22 M.C. seeded on Sep¬ 
tember 6 in treated soil. In this case, 
75 per cent of the plants survived 
compared with only 41 per cent in 
untreated soil. 

Root rot development in the fall 
is an important predisposing factor 
in the winterkilling of winter wheat, 
they said. 

Seed treatment with a mercury- 
containing fungicide will kill root rot 
fungi on the seed and provide some 
protection from these fungi in the 
soil. Tests are underway at the 
station to find the most effective seed 
treatment to control root rot in fall- 
sown cereals. 

Date of seeding is the most im¬ 
portant single factor to be considered 
in reducing the effect of disease- on 
winter survival. Since more root rot 
develops in earlier-seeded crops, 
winter wheat should not be sown 
before the recommended period. In 
southern Alberta, winter wheat gen¬ 
erally develops maximum winter¬ 
hardiness when sown during the first 
2 weeks in September. Earlier seed¬ 
ing will increase winterkilling by re¬ 
ducing the inherent hardiness of the 
variety and by increasing root rot. In 
addition, crops sown earlier are more 
likely to become infected with wheat 
streak mosaic virus. Root rot and 
wheat streak mosaic not only increase 
winterkilling but also seriously de¬ 
crease yields of surviving plants, they 
said. V 

Hawksbeard 

Controlled 

AWKSBEARD in alfalfa is being 
effectively controlled in prelim¬ 
inary experiments at the University 
of Alberta. 

One difficulty of controlling the 
weed has been that while 2,4-D 
gives some control in the early 
stages, the alfalfa may also be dam¬ 
aged. Little crop damage occurred, 
however, when 2,4-DB was used, 
and it is with this formulation that 
the trials are progressing. 

Dr. W. H. Vanden Bom of the 
Department of Plant Science started 
the trials last fall. In mid-September, 
he sprayed the plots with 2,4-DB at 
the rate of 24 ounces in 20 gallons 
of water per acre. 

On June 4, hawksbeard plants on 
the untreated plots were 10 to 12 




UNDER ONE ROOF? 


Poultry, cattle, swine . . . they're all better off under roofs of B.C. Red Cedar 
Shingles - the natural choice for all your livestock and storage buildings. 
Resists weather - Naturally tough Red Cedar withstands extremes of 
temperature . . . gives the brush-off to wind, rain, hail, snow. 

Insulates better - One of the best insulating materials known, Red Cedar 
prevents conduction of heat and cold. Stops noise, too: hail and rain 
can't drum on a Red Cedar Shingle roof. 

Adds structural strength - A Red Cedar Shingle roof makes any structure 
stronger. 

Cuts condensation - Red Cedar Shingles greatly reduce roof condensation 
in feed storage and animal buildings. 

Maintenance-free - Red Cedar Shingles’ built-in long life, good looks, 
mean you can forget painting, maintenance, and costly upkeep - forever. 
Low cost - Three grades of shingles make it easy for you to select a low- 
cost roof for every farm requirement. 



RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

For further information or technical data, see your lumber dealer or write to: 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau - British Columbia Division, 

550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C. 63-71 



IN ANY 4-CYCLE ENGINE AT 3000 RPM 


You can’t see the hammer-like blows piston rings receive, but 
costly results are soon evident when inferior material is used. 

Correct metallurgy is one of the most important features of 
every Perfect Circle piston ring. Over six different metals aro 
used at Perfect Circle... each material the highest strength 
compatible with the specific application... each material 
selected for utmost protection against breakage. 

Correct, proven metallurgy is another reason why Perfect 
Circles are preferred and installed with confidence by leading 
engine manufacturers and mechanics everywhere. 

PERFECT^CIRCLE 


PISTON RINGS • POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


inches high, and in bud. On the 
treated plots they were 2 to 3 inches 
tall and showed no sign of flowering. 
These plants were overwintered 
seedlings. They behave as winter 
annuals, says Dr. Vanden Born. 

On June 26, he did some counting 
and figuring. The untreated plot (10 
feet x 100 feet) then showed 90,000 
hawksbeard plants in flower. On the 


2,4-DB treated strip of similar size 
there were only 44 plants in bloom. 
Again, on the untreated plot the 
weeds averaged 22 inches high; on 
the treated plot the average was 4 
inches. 

Dr. Vanden Born points out that 
in mid-September, when the spray¬ 
ing was done, the alfalfa was fast 
approaching winter dormancy. This 


may be one reason, he says, for lack 
of injury to the crop. 

Although results are favorable, 
Dr. Vanden Born said this is a pre¬ 
liminary trial and confirmation will 
be sought in repeated experiments. 

As well as 2,4-DB, he used two 
other chemicals. They were MCPB 
and a 15:1 mixture of MCPB and 
MCPA. These also were used at 24 
ounces in 20 gallons of water per 
acre. Both gave good results but in 
these early trials 2,4-DB proved 
superior to either. V 

Combined Pasture 
Trials Studied 

SE of spring and fall pastures of 
crested wheatgrass and Russian 
wild rye to supplement brome-alfalfa 
apparently doesn’t always pay off. 

The 3-pasture system didn’t in¬ 
crease per-acre beef yields in tests 
at the federal experimental farm at 
Melfort, Sask. 

Results there are in contrast with 
those obtained in experiments at the 
Swift Current experimental farm. 
Beef production there was boosted 
50 per cent by use of crested wheat- 
grass pastures in conjunction with 
those of native grass. 

At Melfort, it was expected that 
crested wheatgrass and alfalfa for 
early spring grazing and Russian 
wild rye in the fall would produce 
higher and more uniform gains over 
an extended season. 

Tests at Melfort showed that steers 
on continuously grazed brome-alfalfa 
pastures make about 75 per cent of 
their summer gain by the middle of 
the pasture season, reports Dr. 
S. E. Beacom. In 1960, continuously 
grazed brome-alfalfa produced an 
average of 401 pounds of beef per 
acre—30 pounds more per acre than 
obtained with the 3-pasture system. 

While good daily gains were made 
by steers on Russian wild rye during 
the first fall, the pasture could not 
provide forage for as many animals 
as the brome-alfalfa, consequently, 
beef production was less. 

In the dry years 1961 and 1962, 
average yearly gains were 210 lb. 
per acre on continuously grazed 
brome-alfalfa and 193 lb. with the 
3-pasture system, here Russian wild 
rye was used for both spring and fall 
grazing. 

Where a seed crop was removed 
from the Russian wild rye and the 
aftermath grazed in the fall, the 
3-pasture system produced a gain of 
133 pounds an acre. 

Uniformity of weight gains 
throughout the grazing season was 
not improved by the multiple-pasture 
system, Dr. Beacom concludes. V 

Wild Oats Should 
Be Germinated Now 

HE potential source of a 1964 
wild oat infestation is present 
on your farm now, says Larry W. 
Mitich, assistant agronomist, NDSU 
Extension Service. 

“Much of the wild oat seed shatters 
before the small grains are harvested, 
and now is the time to attempt to 
germinate these seeds so the new 
plants can be killed before they 
mature a new seed crop. 


“Germination of wild oats cannot 
be accomplished by early fall tillage, 
however. Most of the new crop of 
seed is dormant. Tillage at this time 
merely covers the seed and extends 
the dormancy.” 

Leaving the seeds on the surface 
during fall weather helps to break 
their dormancy, according to Mitich. 
Tillage can be done early next spring, 
the ideal time for wild oat germin¬ 
ation. Seeds covered with a light 
tillage operation in the spring are 
likely to germinate. 

Three or even more crops of wild 
oats can be sprouted and killed by 
early June, with proper spring tillage. 
Then, there is still time to plant a 
late crop in the field, or it can be 
summerfallowed. 

“Cultivating the infested field in 
late September or early October is 
another way of preparing for early 
wild oat germination,” the NDSU 
agronomist suggests. “This way the 
seeds remain on the surface during 
early fall weather, which helps to 
break their dormancy. Late fall til¬ 
lage has an advantage because wet 
fields and busy spring work fre¬ 
quently prevents the job from being 
done early in the spring.” V 

Hopper Control 
Aid Developed 

N EW control methods designed 
to meet the heavy grasshopper 
infestation in Saskatchewan last 
spring have been studied by en¬ 
tomologists. The latest is a “grass¬ 
hopper embryo examination” project. 

The project was headed by Dr. 
P. W. Reigert, Canada agriculture 
research station, Saskatoon, who in¬ 
structed 10 Saskatchewan agricul¬ 
tural representatives in the new 
technique. 

According to pest specialist Cliff 
Barrett, hopper egg pods were 
opened, the eggs put in javex to clear 
shells, and the embryo were then 
compared to a 17-stage development 
chart, which dates up to hatch 
period. The chart was developed by 
local entomologists. 

By this means hatch dates were 
estimated and fanners ensured of a 
more effective cultural and chemical 
control program, by being able to 
undertake early control measures. 

Mr. Barrett points out that the time 
of hatching depends entirely upon 
the temperature. If, for example, 
cooler weather should prevail, gen¬ 
eral ’hopper hatching is delayed. 

He said the hatch is never uni¬ 
form because hopper eggs may also 
be found in heavy or moist soil, or 
in sheltered places where hatching 
can be delayed. 

The new embryo examination pro¬ 
ject enabled farmers to move at an 
earlier date against the hopper 
threat, and he stressed the vital 
importance of doing so. “In major 
outbreak areas it is most important 
to act at the earliest possible moment. 
There may be as many as 10,000 
eggs per square foot, and 10,000 
eggs per square yard is quite com¬ 
mon. Chemical control is most effec¬ 
tive while hoppers are still in the 
egg beds,” he said. V 



QUICK CURE FOR CARBURETOR FLOODIHG 



A tiny particle of grit which may come from your storage 
tank, barrel or gas tank can lodge under the carburetor 
float needle valve; this lets too much gasoline into the car- 
buretor and causes flooding, stalling and hard restarting^ 
You can often solvethe problem withthefollowing routine: 
disconnect the fuel line at the carburetor and plug it with 
a cork, a pencil or anything else that will fit. Then run the 
engine until you've used up all the fuel in the carburetor. 
Reconnect the fuel line, crank the engine, and the rush of 
gasoline into the empty carburetor will often flush the for¬ 
eign matter out of the needle valve seat. If you have a 
friend but no cork, have the friend start the engine while 
you plug the disconnected line with your thumb. Same 
difference □ An easy way to keep engines running sweetly 
during big seasonal temperature swings is to use Fire Chief 
gasoline.Texaco Fire Chief is climate controlled — blended 
in a seasonally-changing formula to make sure it is always 
right for the weather conditions in your area. Fire Chief is 
the regular-grade gasoline for profitable performance 
OFire Chief is available on prompt delivery from your 
Texaco Farm Supplier — the man you trust for all yourfuel 
and lubrication requirements. 
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Tender crust one time? Tough the next? 


Change to the flour that never changes 


Robin Hood's “Tested Favourite” Pie Pastry Recipe 

2 cups Robin Hood All-Purpose Flour 
1 tsp. salt 
% cup shortening 
5-6 Tbsp. cold water 

Mix flour and salt. Cut in J/2 shortening till mix 
resembles coarse meal; cut in remainder till par¬ 
ticles are size of small peas. Add water while mixing 
with fork. Shape into ball with hands. Roll out Yi 
the dough on floured board Place loosely in 9" pie 
plate. Cut 1" larger than plate Fill. Roll out rest 
of dough. Cut slits for steam to escape Place over 
filling. Fold top pastry edge under bottom edge and 
flute. Bake as directed in your own filling recipe. 


Robin Hood All-Purpose flour never varies 
in quality or performance. Wherever you 
buy it, whenever you buy it, Robin Hood 
flour is always the same. 

Why? Because Robin Hood ensures that 
every bag of flour is absolutely uniform 
and meets the highest standards of quality. 
And unless the flour you use is always uni¬ 
form, always the highest quality, you can’t 
hope for rewarding results every time. 

So, for dependable results change to 
Robin Hood—the only flour that never 
changes. 



PRE-SIFTEO 

AU-EUMEP" 


Autumn is pie time: make sure you see our display at your grocer’s 













More power instantly 

—at the flip of a switch! 

Multi-Power lets you shift on-the-go 
as easily as you switch on your lights! 
Just flip the Multi-Power switch into 
LOW for more pull-power when you 
need it, or into HIGH for more speed. 
Multi-Power responds smoothly, quiet¬ 
ly, instantly. No stopping, no clutching. 
Multi-Power doubles your gear speeds! 
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THESE ARE THE AUTOMATED ONES 


Pick your power: 3-plow strong in the MF 35 and 50, 4-plow in the MF 65, 
5-plow in the big Super 90. You get automated work ease in all four! With 
Multi-Power on-the-go shifting. The Ferguson System of automated implement 
control. Differential lock. Power steering. And even more automated features. 
Plus diesel or gas power plants that keep fuel costs way down. These man- 
savers do more of your work for you. Leave you fresher at day’s end. Try 
one. Then buy one on Massey-Ferguson’s low cost Finance Plan, and save! 
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The Ferguson System gives 
you instant finger-tip control of 
implement's draft and working 
depth. Automatically transfers 
the weight to the rear wheels for 
extra traction when needed. 


Differential Lock minimizes 
wheel spinning in slick going. 
Just step on pedal; both drive 
wheels turn together for the 
traction to pull you through. 
Saves time and tractor wear. 


2-Stage Clutching. Push 
clutch pedal half way down and 
forward travel stops but PTO 
continues. Push pedal all the 
way down and PTO stops too. 
On the MF 35, 50 and 65. 


Power Steering spares your 
muscles, takes the hard work out 
of driving. Just a light touch does 
the steering. And with Power- 
Adjusted Rear Wheels, the en¬ 
gine spaces them for you. 
























SOILS AND CROPS 


Streambank a 
Good Utility Grass 

S TREAMBANK wheat grass is 
recommended for grassing down 
problem areas such as drainage 
channels, school y a r d s, roadside 
ditches, sports grounds, airstrips, ma¬ 
chinery yards and steep slopes. 

The grass is a native soclgrass 
which rapidly spreads by rhizomes. 


It will produce a more complete 
ground cover and produce it faster 
than any other long-lived, dryland 
grass adapted to the West. It has ex¬ 
cellent drought resistance and good 
winter hardiness and has performed 
well on both light and heavy soils. 

In a test at the Experimental Farm, 
Melfort, where it was seeded in 36- 
inch rows to study its creeping habit 
and sod-forming potential it was 
found to be superior to bromegrass, 


cieeping red fescue and couch grass. 
The rows of streambank had com¬ 
pletely filled in to give a tough cover 
of turf over the entire area by the 
end of the second year. It produces 
a short fine top growth of low yield 
and therefore is of little value for 
either hay or pasture. In most cases, 
however, this characteristic is ad¬ 
vantageous since mowing and other 
maintenance costs are reduced to a 
minimum. Early spring seeding is 
recommended providing a well pre¬ 
pared, weed-free seed bed is avail¬ 
able. Where spring seeding is im¬ 
practical, seeding should be done 
early enough in the fall to permit 


good establishment before freeze-up. 
A rate of 20 lb. of seed per acre is 
suggested for most seedings. V 

Control 

Cutworms Now 

P ROPER summerfallow methods 
at this time of year are impor¬ 
tant in controlling next year’s 
cutworm infestation says Cliff Bar¬ 
rett, pest control officer, Saskatche¬ 
wan Department of Agriculture. Egg 
laying in August and the first 2 
weeks of September can be pre¬ 
vented by leaving fallow fields un¬ 
touched during this period. This way 
a crust from rains which prevent 
moths from laying will be undis¬ 
turbed. Livestock should also be kept 
off fields so protective crust will not 
be broken, he said. 

To be effective, summerfallow 
fields should be tilled early to con¬ 
trol weeds and not be cultivated 
during the August-September egg- 
laying period. 

There may be times, due to rain, 
where cultivation for weed control 
has been delayed until August. Til¬ 
lage during the August-September 
cutworm control period is justified if 
moisture losses from weeds are 
deemed to be greater than would be 
the cost of insecticide control for the 
pest, Mr. Barrett said. These fields 
would have to be watched closely in 
1964 for cutworm damage. 

Red-backed cutworm infestation 
control is the same with one excep¬ 
tion. If weed growth develops in 
August it should be destroyed as 
moths of the red-backed cutworm 
usually lay in weedy summerfallow 
fields. V 


Plowing 

Rejuvenates Brome 

P LOWING brome sod every 4 
years gave higher average seed 
yields than other tillage say re¬ 
searchers at the Canada Dept, of 
Agriculture Research Station, Saska¬ 
toon. Studies there also showed that 
the highest proportional increase in 
seed production resulted from a mid- 
September application of ammonium 
nitrate at a rate of 60 lb. per acre. V 


“Good! I’ll send you my cheque today!” 


Most people today pay for goods or services by cheque 
—because most people have a bank account. It’s the 
simple, safe way to transfer money to any person 
at any time. 

The next cheque you put in the mail, or cash at 
any branch of a chartered bank, will be one of one 
billion that pass through the banking system each 
year. These familiar slips of paper represent 90 per 
cent of all financial payments made today, and their 
fast, efficient handling by the chartered banks is essen¬ 


tial to bank customers, indeed to the whole economy 
of the nation. 

To handle the ever-increasing flow of cheques—and 
to maintain standards of efficiency in the clearings— 
the chartered banks have introduced magnetic ink 
encoding to be used in high-speed electronic sorting. 
This new method, called MICR, makes possible a 
faster, more accurate service to customers, and main¬ 
tains your chequing account as one of the cheapest, 
most convenient basic banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 

through full-range banking responsive to growing , changmg needs 


Fence-line 
Weed Control 

A PPLICATION of total - vegeta¬ 
tion-control herbicides, such as 
monuron, in a band one foot on 
either side of the fence, is the rem¬ 
edy suggested for keeping fence 
lines weed-free by agronomist W. L. 
Pringle of the CDA’s Research Sta¬ 
tion at Kamloops, B.C. 

Mix the chemical as directed on 
the label and apply in a drenching 
spray with garden sprayer or water¬ 
ing can. If broadleaf weeds are in¬ 
volved, add one ounce of 2,4-D to 
each five gallons of solution to effect 
a quicker kill. 

Cost of such control is less than 
$1 per 100 feet of fence, and the 
effect may last as long as 4 years de¬ 
pending upon the soil type and local 
rainfall. V 
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Dual Power-Lift Control 


T HIS idea is used on dual power-lift farm implements, such as cultivators 
and seed drills. There are two equal lengths of steel cable, with loops 
at each end, and a lever or piece of flat-iron of suitable length attached to 
the front of the tractor hitch with a small bolt or pin. A small clevis is riveted 
onto the lever. Four chain repair links secure the cables to the clevis on the 
lever at one end, and to the power-lift trip rods at the other, as shown in 
the picture. 

This system works very well for tripping power lifts equally, even when 
swinging on corners.—A.E.H. V 


varieties of Cree and Arny in test 
plots on the Farm and in a few fields 
in the adjacent area. Rust spores 
were collected and tested for race 
identification under greenhouse con¬ 
ditions at both Morden and North 
Dakota. Results show that a new 
race of rust has definitely appeared. 

The flax varieties Marine and 
Sheyenne can also be affected by the 
new rust, the researchers have found. 
The other commonly grown varieties 
of Redwood, Rocket and Raja are 
resistant. 

Researchers stress that the new 
rust has shown itself in only a minor 
way and that they are now working 
on the development of new, im¬ 
proved flax varieties. Since several 
commonly grown varieties are re¬ 
sistant, they see no immediate threat 
to flax production. 

Flax has been relatively free of rust 
for a number of years. Flax rust, un¬ 
like cereal rust, can overwinter on 
infected plant residue. Growers have 
been free of the rust menace only 
because present varieties are resistant 
to the common flax rust races. 

Proper rotation of the flax crop is 
important in avoiding disease prob¬ 
lems. And flax should never follow 
flax in a rotation, the specialists 
said. V 


Can Cut 

Grass Too Short 

I T doesn’t pay to cut grasses too 
short, suggests Ross Ashford of 
the federal experimental farm. Swift 
Current, Sask. 

Research has shown that stands 
will last longer and give higher yields 
of weed-free fodder when cut at a 
stubble height of not less than three 
inches (or even higher for reed can¬ 
ary grass). 

Reed canary grass and, to a lesser 
extent, wheatgrass are likely to 
winterkill when cut too close. 

At Swift Current, tests were con¬ 
ducted on irrigated second-year 
stands of intermediate wheatgrass, 
brome, and reed canary grass. These 
were cut at the vegetative, boot, 
flower, and seed stages of growth and 
at a stubble heights of 1%, 3 and 6 
inches. 

Brome was the only grass not 
adversely affected when cut at a 
stubble height of IV 2 inches, but its 
performance was no better in plots 
cut at 3 inches. 

Reed canary grass at lVz inches 
and, to a lesser extent, at 3 inches, 
suffered stand reductions in the 
winter of 1961-62. As a result only 
the plots cut at 6 inches gave satis¬ 
factory yields in 1962. 

Considerable winterkilling occur¬ 
red in intermediate wheatgrass stands 
when the grass had been cut at a 
stubble height of 1 V 2 inches, espe¬ 
cially when cut at the vegetative and 
boot stages, reports Mr. Ashford. V 


ASK FOR WATER SYSTEM BULLETIN 


between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


Pungo Potato 
Licensed in Canada 


• Keep your grain dry, at uniform 
temperature, with FARM FANS’ 
dependable, economical Aero-Cool 
bin aeration unit. 

Includes 8-inch fan and four 3-foot 
tube sections. Sold by ROSCO deal¬ 
ers throughout Canada. Thousands 
in use. Price only $48.50 for bins up 
to 5000 bushel. (Taxes extra if appli¬ 
cable.) 

Distributors for FARM FANS in¬ 
storage grain drying fan-heater units 
and various other aeration fans. 

For name and address of nearest 
FARM FANS dealer, contact: 

ROSCO METAL PRODUCTS LTD. 

840 Dupont Street Toronto 4, Ont. 


M ARITIME farmers are now per¬ 
mitted to grow the new potato 
variety known as Pungo, certified 
seed of which is in demand in the 
south eastern United States. 

The Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture has accepted the U.S.- 
developed variety for licensing as of 
April 1963. Pungo is said to have 
considerable resistance to fusarium 
storage rot and to corky ringspot dis¬ 
ease. V 


New Flax Rust 
Race Found 

A NEW race of flax rust was dis¬ 
covered in trace amounts last 
season by research workers at the 
Experimental Farm at Morden, Man. 

Small amounts of the new rust 
were found on the newly licensed flax 
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Winter Storage for 
Glads, Dahlias, Begonias 


CHAMPION 
OF SHOWS! 

SHOW OF 
CHAMPIONS! 



THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
WINTER FAIR 

Nov. 15 - Nov. 23 

Greatest Show of its Kind in the World— 
hundreds of interesting features 

• Livestock 

• Poultry and Pet Stock 

• Flowers and Fruit 

• Seed, Grain, Hay 

• Government Exhibits 

18,000 Entries 

offering prize money of $150,000. 



HORSE SHOW TICKETS NOW ON SALE 

See the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in their world-famous Musi¬ 
cal Ride. Also see the exciting 
International Jumping Team compe¬ 
tition. 

For information and prize lists, 
write: W. P. Watson, Gen. Mgr. 

ROYAL COLISEUM 

TORONTO 2B 


Healing Substance 
In Preparation H 
Shrinks Piles 

Exclusive Healing Substance Proven To Shrink 

Hemorrhoids And Repair Damaged Tissue. 

A renowned research institute has found 
a unique healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids pain¬ 
lessly. It relieves itching and discomfort 
in minutes and speeds up healing of the 
injured, inflamed tissue. 

In case after case, while gently re¬ 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink¬ 
age) took place. 

Most important of all—results were 
so thorough that this improvement was 
maintained over a period of many 
months. 

This was accomplished with a new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne) which 
quickly helps heal injured cells and 
stimulates growth of new tissue. 

Now Bio-Dyne is offered in ointment 
and suppository form called Preparation 
H. Ask for it at all drug stores—money 
back guarantee. 


Use the WEATHER FORECAST 
on page 4 to help you farm 
more profitably. 


MUSHROOMS $4.50 

$4.50 lb. for dried mushrooms. More 
growers wanted. Everything supplied. 

Dehydrated Products & Chemicals 

Box 548 Calgary, Alberta 
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N OW is the time to think of 
winter storage for corms and 

tubers, according t o John 

Walker, of the University of Mani¬ 
toba’s Plant Science Department. 
He recommends these steps for 

handling gladiolus corms: 

1. Delay digging corms until as 
late as possible to permit stronger 
development. After digging, cut 
tops off one-half inch above the 

corm. 

2. If you haven’t too many conns, 
dry them in brown paper bags in 
lots of a dozen or so in a dry, warm 
place. Use shallow flats for larger 
quantities. Proper drying may take 
4 weeks. In that time, stir corms 
occasionally to allow air to circulate 
among them and hasten drying. 

3. When they are dry, remove old 
corms, dried roots and cormels. 
Break off flower stem remains and 
loosen dried scales. This way new 
roots can develop without hindrance 
and unhealthy and diseased corms 
can be detected. The new shoot will 
likely develop from the bud nearest 
the center of the corm. 

4. Store in a dry place at a reason¬ 
ably uniform temperature around 
45 °F. Leave brown paper bags more 
or less open. If your corms are in 
flats, let the air circulate freely 
around them. When storing, shake 
bulb soil dust or spergon among 
them to prevent damage by insects 
or disease. 

Tuberous roots, such as dahlias, 
says Mr. Walker, are much more 
susceptible to frost damage than 
gladiolus. Dig dahlia roots after 
frost has destroyed the stems. Cut 
stems off 6 to 8 inches above the 
crown where stems and roots rise. 
Place them in a cool, frost free place 
to free any excess moisture and per¬ 
mit the root surface to harden. They 
may also be placed upside down to 
hasten moisture drainage from the 
stems. The drying process usually 
requires only a few days. 

If roots are relatively dry when 
dug, there is no need to wash them 
prior to storage. Mr. Walker sug¬ 
gests either of two storage methods: 
(1) as individual roots with an ap¬ 
propriate portion of stem and buds 
attached or (2) as undivided crowns. 

In the first method, individual 
roots are packed in suitable con¬ 
tainers or in small plastic bags and 
covered with moist peat moss or 
vermiculite. To prevent the develop¬ 
ment or spread of disease, all cut 
surfaces and bruises should be 
covered with Flowers of Sulphur. 

If space is more or less unlimited, 
and you don’t have many roots to 
store, use the second method. Pack 
the roots together in suitable con¬ 


tainers or store them on the cellar 
floor. Cover them with a few inches 
of moist peat moss or vermiculite. 

Store at temperatures between 
36 to 40°F. Mr. Walker suggests 
that tubers be labelled by tying 
stakes with variety names to stems 
of undivided crowns or writing the 
variety name on individual tubers 
with an indelible pencil. 

If it becomes necessary to moisten 
peat moss during storage, remove as 
much of it as possible. Moisten it 
slightly in a pail or on the floor and 
repack it around the roots. Do not 
sprinkle water on it. 

Mr. Walker warns that winter 
storage of tuberous begonias is not 
always successful. When the first 
light frost destroys tuberous be¬ 
gonia stems, tubers should be dug 
and removed to a frost-free place 
without delay. For indoor blossom¬ 
ing, bring potted begonias indoors 
before frost becomes a hazard. Store 
tubers under the same conditions as 
dahlias, Mr. Walker recommends, 
with one exception. The exception: 
leave some soil on tubers as a pro¬ 
tective layer against bruising. V 

Better Strawberry 
Returns 

ESTS conducted by Dr. R. E. 
Harris, horticulturist at the 
Beaverlodge, Alta. Experimental 
Farm, indicate that double row hills 
of strawberries give best returns. 

In Dr. Harris’ project, 12 inches 
separated plants in the double row. 

The two rows were 12 inches apart. 

A distance of 24 inches separated 

New Orchard Implement 


double rows. For the first cropping 
year the average yield was 7,740 
pounds per acre compared with 
6,284 pounds for single row hills. 
Similarly, plants in single row hills, 
were 12 inches apart with a 24-inch 
space separating the rows. All run¬ 
ners were removed. 

Both double and single row hills 
outyielded matted rows planted 2 
feet apart, with runners allowed to 
widths of 12, 18, 24 and 30 inches. 
Yields from matted rows were: 4,888 
pounds per acre for the 12-inch 
width. Yields dropped to 4,058 
pounds for the 30-inch width to 
indicate that the wider the row, the 
lower the yield. 

The costs of hand weeding and 
removing runners did not differ sig¬ 
nificantly among the tests, says Dr. 
Harris. However, plants and plant¬ 
ing costs were higher in the hill 
systems. However, after allowing a 
net profit of 10 cents a pound and 
planting costs of 2 cents a pound, 
the double row was still the most 
profitable. 

Dr. Harris does point out that 
second year yields are usually in¬ 
ferior. For this reason, he recom¬ 
mends harvesting only one crop from 
each planting. V 

Raspberries 
Need Protection 

INTER protection of raspber¬ 
ries is an essential cultural 
practice to meet the drying effects 
of chinook winds according to Dr. 
R. A. Kemp, Canada Agriculture 
Research Station, Lethbridge. Shel- 
terbelts provide little or no protec¬ 
tion and some form of added pro¬ 
tection is necessary, he points out. 

The Lethbridge studies indicate 
that all raspberry varieties are best 
protected when canes are completely 
covered with soil. Canes should be 
bent over a mound of soil placed at 
the base of the plant and completely 
covered with soil to a depth of 3 or 
4 inches. Raspberries given this 
treatment in mid-October are able 
to withstand chinook conditions and 
produce an abundant crop on strong 
vigorous canes the following season, 
states Dr. Kemp. V 



This sensitive mower has proven valuable in orchards of semi-dwarf trees 
which are planted too closely together to permit cross-mowing. Developed in 
Europe and modified by researchers at the Experimental Station at Summer- 
land, B.C., a sensitive feeler mechanism permits the mower’s use among trees 
as small as inch in diameter. It is now appearing in some Canadian orchards. 
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Training, Experience and Hustle 

make a Good Ag ent 


A grain grower nowadays is interested in more than just marketing his grain. 
He often needs honest advice and sound advice about weed sprays, fertilizers, 
and feeds. It takes a good agent—one who is interested in and eager to learn 
your business—to handle your problems. And to do this an agent must have the 
benefits of complete farm management training. He must have ready access to 


the technical experts of his organization. He must realize that in the future 
he has to offer you a “yes” answer to questions like these: 

• Does he (1) always stay open for business during normal delivery hours; 
(2) always give you prompt service with no unnecessary hold-ups; (3) 
know the grades and offer to send a disputed sample to the Board of 
Grain Commissioners? 



FERTILIZER KNOW-HOW —U.G.G. agent Bill Earl (left) of Ponoka. Alta., talks over next 

year's fertilizing program with Peter Davies. Mr Davies farms 900 acres, feeds out about 200 

hogs and 25 steers a year. He plans to fertilize every year and expects his agent to know how 

much and what analysis of fertilizer to apply.* 


GOOD GRAIN SERVICE —One of the largest farmers in the Ponoka district (3,100 acres), Glen 
Crandall expects his agent. Bill Earl, to know the grades and to be willing to hustle when Mr. 
Crandall’s in a hurry. Mr. Crandall does all the welding and mechanical work on his farm, keeps 
150 head of range cows. 




*P.S.: Bill Earl did such a fine job for farmers he has recently been promoted 
to travelling superintendent. 



Order your fertilizer 
now for Spring or 
Fall delivery 


• If you have a weed problem, does he know how to control it? 

• Can he tell you what analysis and rate of fertilizer you need for dif¬ 
ferent crops? 

• If you buy feed, can he tell you what feed is best suited to each age 
and type of stock? 

U.G.G. agents are given special in-service training courses in order to give 
you “yes” answers to the above questions. That’s the reason why United 
Grain Growers—and its customers—believe it is developing the best trained 
agents in the grain business. 

Check for yourself. Take farm supplies, for example. U.G.G. agents have 
been handling farm supplies over 40 years. The Farm Supplies depart¬ 
ment has been backing them up with experts in major offices for all those 
years. That’s why your United Grain Growers agent is best equipped to 
help you buy. Experience, training and hustling-fast service are added 
values you get when you deal with U.G.G. 



KNOWS FEED —Many farmers, like Bill Matejka. market their grain through livestock. Bill, 
who farms 1.600 acres with his brother and father, wants answers to their feeding questions. The 
Matejkas keep beef, hogs and sheep. 


UP-TO-DATE WEED KNOWLEDGE —Edward Larsen has been spraying weeds ever since the 
late 1940's. He has 800 acres to keep clean and wants his agent to supply him with the latest 
Information on new weedkillers and how to apply them. Mr. Larsen is one of Canada's first 
farmers to raise S.P.F. pigs. 
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Heat When You Need It 


D AIRYMAN Lewis Hall of Chil¬ 
liwack, B.C., uses a combina¬ 
tion of infra-red and space 
heating to keep his modem herring¬ 
bone-style milking parlor comfort¬ 
able for man and beast on cold win¬ 
ter days. It works something like the 
block heater in the engine of your 
car or truck. Instead of heating the 
unit to a high level for all, or part, 


of the day, it keeps the temperature 
from dropping to a point where 
damage might occur. In a milking 
parlor, this could mean freezing of 
the water pipes, formation of ice on 
the floors or deterioration of the 
building through condensation. 

Here is how the Hall system works. 
Directly oyer the milking pit, Lewis 
has installed four 1,500-watt infra- 



FROM BIG, SOLID PLYWOOD PANELS 


Big sheets of rigid, smooth fitting Fir Plywood 
make granaries that keep vermin out. Because 
it takes fewer pieces to do the job with 4' x 8' 
plywood panels, you end up with fewer joints - 
and these are tight because plywood edges are 
solid and flat. You’ll find it takes less time to 

build a granary, or any 
type of farm structure, 
with Fir Plywood. 
Takes fewer pieces and 
fewer nails, works 
easily and gives you 
rigid strength for years 
on end. Handy egg 
cooler at right uses a few simple pieces you can 
cut easily from a single plywood panel. Infor¬ 
mative literature about 
Fir Plywood and West¬ 
ern Softwood Plywood 
(marked PMBC Ex¬ 
terior Waterproof Glue 
W. S.P.), is available 
from your building 
supply dealer. 

Waterproof Glue 




Fir Plywood marked (pmbc exterior) has Waterproof Glue 
Plywood Manufacturers Association of B. C., Vancouver, B. C. 
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ARM BUILDINGS 


red radiant heaters which send the 
heat down where the operator is 
working. These are controlled by an 
automatic thermostat set at 40° to 
45°F—that way temperature of the 
parlor never drops to the freezing 
point. At milking time the thermo¬ 


treacherous Fraser Canyon to the 
gold fields of the Interior. 

Today, the farm consists of about 
220 acres. There are 30 acres of 
canning peas, 24 acres of feed grain, 
and 70 acres of hay. The rest of the 
land is pastured. There is a milking 



[Guide photos 

Lewis Hall points to infra-red radiant heaters over pit in milking parlor. 


stat is turned up so the heaters are 
on during the milking operation. 

“A modem milking parlor has no 
animal heat to warm it like the old 
stanchion barn had.” Lewis Hall ex¬ 
plained. 

The bulk tank room is heated by 
a 3 kw. electric space heater which 
is suspended from the ceiling. This 
has a built-in thermostat that keeps 
the room at about 45°F. on the 
coldest days. 

“The value of this type of heat is 
that you have it only when you need 
it,” said Lewis. “Insurance rates are 
lower too when you use electric heat 
instead of gas or oil. It costs about 
$30 a month for the power used, but 
we don’t use it continuously.” 

The Hall farm is one of the first 
taken up in the Chilliwack area. 
Lewis’ father settled there in 1886. 
His grandfather, Matthew Hall, was 
a Royal Engineer sent over to build 
the famed Cariboo Road up the 



This is Hall’s space healer suspended 
from the ceiling in bulk tank room. 


herd of 60 cows out of a total of 
about 100 Holsteins. In addition to 
this, Lewis runs 40 to 50 head of 
beef cattle. The modem eight-place 
parlor and pipeline milking system 
enables the milking chore to be com¬ 
pleted in about an hour and a half. 
—C.V.F. V 

Good Storage 
Essential 

T is essential that every precau¬ 
tion be taken to keep grain bins 
in first class condition, especially 
since much of the prospective 
bumper crop may be some time in 
being marketed this year,” warns 
Cliff Barrett, pest control specialist 
with the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture. 

Since all types of buildings may 
be pressed into use for grain storage, 
farmers should make sure they are 
in good shape to protect the crop, 
he said. 

He points out that wooden 
granary floors should be at least 6 
inches above the ground, and 
cement floors should be covered with 
moisture-proof paper to prevent 
spoilage. 

Bins should be thoroughly swept, 
cleaned and repaired, and hydrated 
lime spread on the floor and swept 
into cracks. This helps absorb 
moisture and can act as an insect 
deterrent, he stated. In addition, 
walls and ceilings may be sprayed at 
the rate of 1 gallon per 1,000 square 
feet using such insecticides as lin¬ 
dane, malathion, methoxychlor or 
pyrenone dairy and mill spray at 
the recommended strengths. 

In addition to the precautions 
listed by Mr. Barrett, the Plywood 
Manufacturers’ Association of British 
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Plans for quick and economical plywood grain bin construction like those 
depicted here are available from most local lumber dealers across Canada. 


Columbia, in a bid to meet an an¬ 
ticipated storage need, has pub¬ 
lished a list of plans for quick, eco¬ 
nomical plywood grain bin construc¬ 
tion. 

Copies of these plans can be ob¬ 
tained from local building supply 
dealers. The plans include instruc¬ 
tions for laying concrete bases; for 
making fir plywood roofs and re¬ 
movable metal ventilators; and for 
alternative methods of emptying the 


granaries. The Association is also 
distributing, through lumber dealers, 
a data sheet giving recommended 
plywood and timber thicknesses and 
joist spacings for constructing rec¬ 
tangular granaries, as well as detailed 
instructions for erecting circular 
bins. Copies of the plans are also 
available from the Plywood Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association of British Col¬ 
umbia, 550 Burrard Street, Vancou¬ 
ver, B.C. V 



hole. The solder will flatten out and 
make a most effective seal and stop 
the leak.—H.M., Pa. V 


Post Anchor 

When anchoring a corner post in 
the ground I have found it works 
well to drill a hole 
THREADER which slants away 
from the post 
w i t h a 6 - inch 
auger. Into the 
hole place an old 
plow share in 
which there is 
screwed a y4-inch 
rod leading to the 
OLD PLOW SHARE straining wire on 
the post. Fill in the hole, packing the 
earth tightly round the plowshare. 
This will ensure a good anchorage 
for the post.—M.M., Sask. V 



Temporary Clamps 

To make temporary clamps when 
furniture clamps aren’t available I 

.drilled holes in 
WEDGE BOARDS . , r 

between dowels two sawhorses for 
FOR glu ing _ dowels. Boards to 
kbe edge-glued are 
placed on horses 
between the stop 
pegs. A wooden 
wedge is then 
driven in place 
between a dowel 
and the boards being held in place. 
When not in use the dowels may be 
driven down into the sawhorse. — 
P.M.E., Alta. V 



DRILL 
HOLES 
IN SAW 
HORSE 


Ice Chopper 


An old axe from which the shaft 
is broken off can 
be made 1 n t o a 
WELD A handy tool for 
272-3 FOOT chopping ice on 
^ E pip^ H T Q F the water trough 
by welding a 2Vz 
to 3 foot length 
of pipe to the top 
of the axe as il¬ 
lustrated in the 
sketch. — 

Sask. V 



OLD AXE 
HEAD 


Electric Fencer 


a sharp surface which could cause 
injury. — M.M., Sask. V 


Linoleum Lifter 

Damaged edges of linoleum and 
plastic laminates can present a prob- 
, lem when they 
have to be lifted 
for replacing. I 
used a suction cup 
(like those on a 
car carrier) bolted 
to a bar as shown 
in sketch. It 
comes in handy when trying to lift 
linoleum close to a wall. — J.W., 
Alta. V 



USE SUCTION CUP TO 
LIFT LINOLEUM 


String Cutter 

A handy string cutter can easily 
be added to a 
fork used for feed¬ 
ing baled hay. 

Weld a serrat¬ 
ed mower knife 
section across the 
tines of the fork 
as illustrated in 
the sketch. I have 
found ours handy 
in cutting the BINDER SECTION WELDED 
time involved in TO FORK CUTS STRING 

feeding bales in the wintertime. — 
L.M.H., Man. V 



Electric fence posts can be easily 
made by cutting %-inch rod to the 
desired length. 

Heat one end and 
bend it to form a 
loop. The loop 
should be made to 
fit a 1% -inch 
length of old gar¬ 
den hose. Split the 
hose lengthwise, put it around the 
wire then simply press it into the 
loop in the post.—M.J.M., Alta. V 



WIRE 



Tractor Hand-Hold 
If you have a B0LT pA)L HANDLE 
large tractor MUD GUARD OF TRACTOR 

sometimes it is 
difficult to climb 
on to it. I made 
a hand hold by 
using an old pail 
handle which I 
bent and bolted 
to the fender as illustrated in the 
sketch. — F.C.E., Ont. V 


Grain Scoop 

Here is an idea for a grain scoop 
made from an old 
5 gallon pail. Re¬ 
move the top of 
the pail and cut 
both sides out 
just above the 
handle. Leave the 
FROM 5 GALLON PAIL bottom in and cut 
a hand hold in the top half. Round 
the edges of the pail to avoid leaving 



Quick Leak Stopper 

When a tank or bucket springs a 
leak, a fast longlasting repair can be 
made without 
draining the tank 
or removing it. 
Slip a metal wash¬ 
er over a self tap¬ 
ping screw up as 
far as the round 
head. Wrap a ring 

_of soft wire solder 

SELF tapping screw under the washer 
then turn the screw tightly into the 



Stud Remover 


To remove studs which have 

broken off in a casting I use some 

car engine valve TQ REM0VE BR0KEM STU1) 

washers which I FROM casting-WELD 

keen for the iob WASHER over stud 
K eep tor tne jod. _ USE p)pE WRENCH 

I place a washer ■ 
over the broken 
end of the stud 
then weld it, ap¬ 
plying enough rod jg 
to head the stud. 

When the weld is cool take a pipe 
wrench and the stud will turn out 
quite simply.—M.M., Sask. V 



Items in “ Workshop ” are con¬ 
tributed by readers. If you have 
some handy workshop ideas that 
you think would be useful to other 
farmers, send them to The Editor, 
The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice 
Avenue, Winnipeg 21, Man. Pay¬ 
ment is made for contributions 
which are accepted. 


Mr. Morris Francis, 
Farmer at R.R. 2, 
WALKERTON. ONT., 
says: "Our LIN¬ 

COLN W elder more 
than paid tor itself 
in the first' year. 
Since then we've 
come to rely on it 
so much that we 
would hate to be 
without it." 

CANADA'S LARGEST MAKER OF 
ARC WELDING EQUIPMENT . . . 
OFFERS YOU 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 

Your LINCOLN representative will 
gladly bring a welder out to you, 
show you how to use it and leave it 
with you for ten days at no charge. 
See for yourself how useful a welder 
can be. 



WITH A LINCOLN FARM 
ARC WELDER YOU CAN . . . 



WELD 

CUT 

BRAZE 

SOLDER 

PIERCE HOLES 

HARD SURFACE 

CSA Approved for above 


THAW PIPES 

180 AMP 
CAPACITY 
AC 180S 

$142 

225 AMP 
CAPACITY 

AC 225S 

5161 

f.o.b. TORONTO 
TAX NOT 
INCLUDED 


Send for this 
low-cost book 

"FARM 
EQUIPMENT 
WELDING 
PLANS" Only 


Shipping Charges: 
Manitoba $3.25 
Saskatchewan 3.50 
Alberta . 4.25 

75c Postage Paid 


These plans with details, pictures, bill of 
materials and suggestions explain how 
to make 44 different pieces of equipment 
for farming, handling livestock, trailers 
and shop tools. 99 pages. 81 / 2 " x 11" size. 


■ To: Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada Ltd. • 

1 179 Wicksteed Ave., Leaside, Ont. 

I D Please send me the name of my 1 

• nearest dealer. 

I □ Please send me .. copies of I 

• FARM EQUIPMENT WELDING 
| PLANS, 75c. 

[ Q I enclose $_CASH * 

__MONEY ORDER. 1 

1 Name_._.— -* 

■ Address_____! 

CG-53 ! 


MEN 

PAST 40 

Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS 
Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR 

If you are a victim of any of the 
above symptoms, your trouble may be 
due to Glandular Inflammation—a con¬ 
stitutional disease for which it is futile 
for sufferers to try to treat themselves. 

Neglect of such inflammation may 
cause men to lose their vigor, grow 
old prematurely . . . and often leads to 
incurable conditions. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully non-surgically 
treated for Glandular Inflammation. 
If the condition is aggravated by lack 
of treatment, surgery may be the only 
chance. The mild non-surgical treat¬ 
ment has proven so effective it is 
backed with a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance. 

WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOK 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic has a 
new Free Book, fully illustrated, that 
tells how these troubles may be cor¬ 
rected by proven non-surgical treat¬ 
ments. This book may prove of utmost 
importance to you. Write today. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B8763, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


September 1963 
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Whatever you’re after 

Victor Conibear 


iwasjust 

fksurmo.. 


type of manure and 
throw it out the side 
in a fine, even pattern. 

The spreader has a 145-bushel capacity and recently won a new implement 
award at the Royal Agricultural Show in England. (Hawk Bilt Mfg. 
Corp.) ' (434) V 


WINTER FEEDING \ 

OF DAIRY COWS 

Now's the time to take a close look at 
your plans for the winter feeding of your 
dairy herd, because what you feed them 
from here on through the winter can make 
a big difference in your production and 
profit picture. 

Sure, I won't argue that you can't get a 
herd through the winter on roughage alone. 
But if we're talking about cows that are 
bred for high production, they need con¬ 
centrated sources of nutrients to keep their 
production up . . . and they need a well- 
balanced ration to make that production 
profitable. 

That's where Watkins comes in, because 
Watkins can supply some of these essential 
nutrients (the minerals and vitamins) high 
producing cows need . . . and supply them 
in the most economical way. 

Let me give you an example of the prob¬ 
lem and the solution Watkins offers. Take 
Vitamin "A." Cows need plenty of "A" 

(1) because they put it out into milk, and 

(2) because they need it to keep their 
machinery working right. 

Now then, chances are good that your 
herd is short of Vitamin "A" right now, 
and if you don't do something positive 
about it, that deficiency will get worse 
this winter. 

Most cows have spent the last month or 
so on a dry, carotene-shy pasture. They're 
probably drawing on their Vitamin "A" 
reserves right now. And chances are good 
that there isn't really too much Vitamin 
"A"-making carotene left in the hay you've 
put up, because it oxidizes and decays 
very rapidly. 

To complicate things even more, recent 
research indicates that cows that are Vita¬ 
min "A" deficient cannot convert carotene 
to Vitamin "A" very well, and that they 
need pure "A" to catch up. 

The result is that if you don't provide 
Vitamin "A" concentrate through the 
winter, a high producing cow will not have 
enough of this essential nutrient to use 
her feed efficiently. This means she can't 
maintain her top production on a reason¬ 
able amount of feed. 

Vitamin "A" is only one example. You will 
find that altogether it really pays to feed 
the Watkins recommended supplement. It 
pays in making the best possible use of 
the total ration, and by helping maintain 
top production. 

On the Watkins Program, you mix up a 
recommended high-quality protein supple¬ 
ment and fortify it with Watkins minerals 
and vitamins. You feed about 1 lb. of this 
supplement per day for an average cow 
. . . a little more for top producers. And 
with this better-balanced supplement, it 
will take less supplement and less grain 
because your cows will make better use 
of their feed. 

It's a really good deal ... a money-maker 
for prudent dairymen. Next time your 
Watkins Dealer calls, talk it over with him. 


Whether you’re after pelts for pocket 
money or a living, you’ll catch more 
—and every catch will be worth more 
—when you set Victor Conibear traps. 
Victor Conibear’s “scissors-hold” 
action kills animals instantly and 
humanely with a firm body grip that 
prevents wring-off and fur loss. Every 
_ catch is a 

. . . v S|l r . sure-hold , 

T7 if and every 
I |l|Lpelt is more 


No. no 
victor 
Conibear 

For muskrat, mink, opossum, skunk, and similar-size 
animals. The only trap ever to win a "Certificate 
of Merit" from the American Humane Associ¬ 
ation. No. 120 for mink; No. 330 (shown below) for 
beaver and otter ^ 

are also available. i (■ ji 


Snow Blower 

This power propelled 
snow caster features a 
straight action design 
which eliminates the 
need for a second fan 
or blade to “blow” 
snow from the dis¬ 
charge chute. The 26- 
inch rotor blade has a 
capacity of 2,500 to 
3,000 lb 


Get set for a profitable season with 
Victor Conibear traps—they’re at 
sporting goods and hardware 
dealers now! 

There’s also a wide selection of 
Victor long spring, coil spring and 
underspring traps for every kind of 
fur-bearing animal. 

ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Niagara Falls, Ontario 


per minute ? 

and casts it up to 30 | 

feet. It is powered by -WI < , * 

a 6 h.p. engine, avail- A J 

able with electric 1 

starter as an optional 4 

extra. It has 2 forward 
and 2 reverse speeds, 

hand controlled discharge chute, completely enclosed engine and drive 
mechanism and over-sized wheels. (Bolens Division, FMC Corp.) (435) V 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an¬ 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH 
today at drug counters everywhere. 


Steel Slatted Flooring 


FARMERS DEMAND 


These steel slats come in completely assembled preformed sections ready 
for installation. They are available in flush and staggered-end design. Flush 
end floor sections are available in 3- and 4-foot lengths and 2-foot widths 
with optional %-inch and %-inch slats. Staggered floor sections are 2 feet by 
7 feet. (Big Dutchman.) (436) V 


More and more farmers insist on operating 
ease and peak efficiency which Cross hy¬ 
draulic cylinders give modern farm tools. 
Ask your dealer for rugged, dependable 
Cross cylinders, with and without depth 
stop control Sold and serviced by Canadian 
Distributors and Dealers. 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New,” write 
to What’s New, The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, 
Man. Please quote the key number that is shown at the end of each item. 


| CR O SS! MFG.. INC.. LEWIS, KANSAS 50-G 
^“1—J PHONE EA 4-5525 

WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF HYDRAULICS 


WATKINS PRODUCTS, INC. 
Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 
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THE SETTLER FROM STETTLER 
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embrace the enchantment of Hawaii 

let Canadian Pacific jet you there 


Hawaii, Kauai, Oahu, Maui . . . names that cast the spell of the 
Islands. Days are long and leisurely. Spend them surfing, sailing, 
exploring. All year round, enjoy perfect holiday weather. You 
fly there on a Super DC-8 Jet Empress ... the fastest, most 
direct service from Canada's major cities. Or save $26 on jet-prop. 
Example fare: $414.90 Toronto-Honolulu, 23-day jet-prop 
economy round trip. Also to Fiji, New Zealand, Australia. Call 
your Travel Agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 




TRAINS / TRUCKS / SHIPS / PLANES / HOTELS / TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 




For the best car deal— 
FINANCE IN ADVANCE 

with a low-cost termpian loan 


Fast Service / Convenient payments / Life-insured 



ROYAL BANK 


colonel hadn’t popped a letter in one 
since Mackenzie King had the be¬ 
loved “Royal” replaced with that 
traitorous nonsense, “Canada Mail.” 

A sound from beyond the hedge 
caused the colonel to cock an atten¬ 
tive ear. 

“You there, Ma?” a male voice 
bellowed. 

“I’m out front, Cab,” a woman 
answered from close by. “Just getting 
the lay of the land, you might say.” 

“Well let the land lay for a piece 
and get a wiggle on. Must be close 
to chow time. I’ll start getting things 
out of the car.” 

The nasal accents twanged on the 
colonel’s sensitive eardrums. 

“Good lord!” the old soldier mut¬ 
tered to Driscoll, “This is even worse 
than I imagined. These people will 
never fit in.” 

To the Tillicum Lake colony, “fit¬ 
ting in” was strictly a matter of 
lineage: A combination of blood line, 
party line and the thin red line. For 
Tillicum Lake was the Valhalla of 
the pukka sahibs—an earthly para¬ 
dise where stalwarts from the out¬ 
posts of Empire retired after laying 
down their swords. The Lake prop¬ 
erties — “Poona,” “Ranipur” and a 
host of similar estates, large and 
small — stood shoulder to shoulder 
along the shore like the wall of a 
fortress. 

While the colonel stood transfixed 
with horror at the situation, the 
enemy launched a bold frontal action 
that caught him napping. Above the 
laurel hedge that separated them a 
round weather-beaten face appeared 
suddenly. It was crowned with a 
shock of dark hair, liberally pep¬ 
pered with gray. 

Good heavens, the colonel thought 
in dismay, the fellow means to speak 
to me. 

“Howdy neighbor,” said the face 
affably. “Figured we might as well 
get acquainted, seeing as we’re 
going to be living side by side. My 
name’s Cab Henshaw. We hail from 
near Stettler, Alberta.” 

Good grief! the colonel groaned 
to himself. The fellow twangs like 
one of those chaps in a western film. 

“Name’s Digby-Figsby,” he said 
very stiffly. “Colonel Digby-Figsby.” 

“Digby Figsby, huh? Knew a 
Homer Figsby back in Alberta. You 
any relation?” 

“Most certainly not!” the colonel 
was outraged. “My full name is 
James Digby-Figsby.” 

“Oh, one of those double moni¬ 
kers, eh?” the other chuckled. “Had 
a few of them back home too.” 

Mercifully, they were interrupted 
by Mrs. Henshaw’s powerful voice. 
“Come and get it. Cab!” 

“Sounds like soup’s on,” Henshaw 
grinned. “Care to tie on the feed bag 
with us?” 

“I beg pardon?” 

“How about joining us for a bite 
of lunch?” 

“No really,” the colonel said 
hastily, “thanks all the same. As a 
matter of fact, I just lunched.” 

Confound the man, he thought to 
himself. Why do these prairie people 
have to be so pushy? 

“Say,” Cab asked as he turned to 
go, “do they call you Jim for short?” 


The last time the colonel had 
stiffened suddenly like that was back 
in ’23 when a tribesman’s bullet 
caught him in the shoulder. Even his 
dear departed Ellen had never got 
beyond calling him James. 

“They call me by my proper 
name, of course,” he said acidly. 
“Colonel Digby-Figsby.” 

The rebuff wasn’t lost on the in¬ 
truder. In turn, he stiffened as much 
as his loosely knit figure would allow. 

“Well, excuse me,” he said coldly 
and turned on his heel. 

“Blast it!” the colonel fumed as 
he watched the broad back disap¬ 
pear. He hadn’t really meant to 
offend the fellow. But hang it all, 
you don’t walk up to a perfect 
stranger and call him Jim! 

“Stuffy old goat!” said Cab to his 
wife as he entered their kitchen. 

“Who?” 

“The old boy next door. Indian 
Army type. Cold as a mackerel on 
Saturday morning.” 

“Don’t tell me you’re in trouble 
with the neighbors already?” Sadie 
Henshaw wailed. “What on earth 
did you say to him?” 

“Nothing much that I can see. 
Just asked him his first name. You 
should’ve heard him, Sade. ‘The 
name is Digby-Figsby. Hyphenated, 
you know’,” Cab mimicked. 

His wife nodded. “Like Captain 
Appleby back home?” 

“Way worse than him,” said Cab, 
“and they tell me this whole district 
is chuck full of ’em.” 

“It’s just their way,” she told him 
soothingly. “After all, they’re used 
to having people bob and salute all 
the time.” 

“Well here’s one who ain’t going 
to do any bobbing or saluting,” her 
husband promised. 

I F only the blighter hadn’t been 
so pushy,” the colonel muttered 
to Driscoll, as he wheeled his bicycle 
out of the shed. 

He decided to pedal down the 
Lake road to “Rafter’s Rook,” the 
estate of his old friend Major Rod¬ 
ney Woodford (Lancers ret’d). The 
sooner he passed word of this Al¬ 
berta invasion the better. 

As he entered the curving drive¬ 
way of the “Rook,” a couple of lean 
setters loped to meet him. 

The major hailed him from the 
broad, ivy-clad verandah. “Over 
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here, old boy. Just in time for a spot 
of tea.” 

While Pamela Woodford busied 
herself with the tea things, the 
colonel told them about his new 
neighbors. 

Woodford listened sympathetically. 
“Going to the dogs, I tell you, the 
whole bally place,” he agreed. “But 
they won’t get very far around here. 
Not socially at any rate. Probably 
stay a winter or two and sell out.” 

His wife cleared her throat tim¬ 
idly. “As a matter of fact, Rodney, 
I’ve met them. I meant to tell you 
before.” 

“Met them?” the major exploded. 
“Good heavens! How in the world 
did you manage that?” 

“I couldn’t help it,” she said apolo¬ 
getically. “It was yesterday, in town. 
They were talking to Mayor Part¬ 
ridge, and he stopped me as I went 
by. ‘New neighbors of yours, Mrs. 
Woodford,’ he said, bold as you 
please.” 

“What cheek,” the colonel mut¬ 
tered. The mayor of Tillicum was a 
bit of a thorn in his side. Used to be 
a ruddy corporal in the army—now 
so prosperous he owned half the 
town. 

“Poor old Shackleton,” the major 
sighed. “Turn over in his grave if 
he knew ‘Poona’ had gone to people 
like that. Martha Shackleton must’ve 
been out of her mind.” 

“It wouldn’t worry her too much, 
I fancy,” his wife ventured. “To tell 
you the truth, I’ve always con¬ 
sidered Martha a bit, well you know 
—common.” 

“It’s the money that counts these 
days,” the colonel grumbled. “Got a 
good price, I suppose. One thing 
these prairie blighters have is loads 
of money.” 

“Oil popping up all over,” Wood¬ 
ford nodded, “and a beef bullock 
behind every bush.” 

“Well,” the colonel sighed, “I’d 
best be getting back. No telling 
what might happen with people like 
that about.” 

rpHE Henshaws had been at Tilli- 
cum Lake two months with no 
sign of a break in the “cold war” 
between Cab and the colonel. Every 
time he had occasion to march past 
the bordering hedge, the colonel 
kept strictly “eyes front” as befitted 
an officer and gentleman. 

Occasionally Cab would chant 
“hup, hup” as he went by. The 
colonel chose to ignore this, but in¬ 
wardly he was furious. Most offen¬ 
sive of all was the sign Cab had put 
on the gate of “Poona.” It read, 
“Private and Mrs. C. Henshaw.” 

Sadie had encountered one or two 
neighbors on walks along the Lake 
roads and received polite nods in 
response to her greeting. But nobody 
ever came to call. As far as her new 
neighbors were concerned, she sus¬ 
pected they all took their cue from 
the colonel. If only she could get 
Cab to sort of play up to the old 
fellow. 

“Lots of lights over at the Wood¬ 
ford’s,” she remarked wistfully one 
night. “Must be some sort of do 
going on. Saw the colonel leave his 
place all dolled up in a dress uni¬ 
form.” 

“Probably plotting to blow up 
headquarters of the Native Sons,” he 


growled. “Come on, Sade, let’s drive 
down to the Bay and see if there’s 
any ships loading.” 

“Do you think maybe we made a 
mistake buying up here, Cab?” she 
said anxiously, as her husband 
warmed up the motor. 

“We’re not moving, if that’s what 
you mean,” he told her. “There were 
hostile natives in Alberta too, when 
my dad first settled there.” 

S ADIE HENSHAW began to sus¬ 
pect something was wrong at 
“Ranipur” when the familiar plume 
of smoke failed to appear above the 
ancient chimney for the second 
straight day. 

“You’d better go over and see if 
everything’s all right. Cab,” she sug¬ 
gested. 

“Dead or alive, he’d only resent 
it. You know what he’s like.” 

“Well, if you’re not going I will!” 
she snapped. “That’s what neighbors 
are for.” 

“I know better than to try and 
buck you once you’ve your mind 
set,” he sighed. 

As they approached the house, 
they could hear Driscoll’s mournful 
voice, halfway between a howl and 
a bark. 

Cab climbed gingerly through an 
open back window. Driscoll met him 
with a wagging tail. The colonel lay 
wrapped in blankets on a sofa near 
the fireplace, unconscious but breath¬ 
ing. Quickly Cab let his wife in. 

“Seems to be running quite a 
fever,” she said anxiously. “These 
blankets are soaking wet. Maybe we 
should move him over to our place. 
It’s so damp and cheerless here.” 

“Best not move him at all ’till we 
get a doctor,” Cab advised. “The old 
boy have a phone?” 

Sadie shook her head. “When we 
had ours put in, the phone man said 
it was the only one this end of the 
lake. You get a big fire going in 
that grate, Cab. I’ll go home and 
call the doctor.” 

She was scarcely back before the 
doctor drove into the yard. A stout 
man in his early fifties, Dr. Hamish 
MacDougall went to work at once. 
“Quartan malaria,” he said as he 
prepared a needle. “Picked it up in 
the service. Keeps coming back on 
the old fellow from time to time.” 

“Do you think we could move 
him over to our place?” Sadie asked. 

The doctor shook his head. "He’d 
raise the roof when he came to, 
ma’am. We’ll just fix him up on his 
own sofa here. He should come 
round soon. This type of malaria 
doesn’t generally induce a coma. 
The old fellow probably passed out 
from weakness. I’ll leave some ata- 
brine tablets for him. He’ll pull 
through all right.” 

“I can bring his food over,” Sadie 
offered, “and Cab’ll keep a fire 
going.” 

“I’d appreciate that,” the doctor 
told her warmly. “I hate to bring in 
a nurse on him. He’s not too well 
fixed for cash you know.” 

The colonel revived to find the 
outsiders in full possession of his 
house. Driscoll, the blasted traitor, 
was following the man Henshaw 
about as if he belonged to him. The 
colonel protested weakly as Sadie 
brought him chicken broth and 


tucked in his blankets. Then the 
shivers came on again. Teeth chat¬ 
tering, he just lay there helpless. 

Why hadn’t he died while he was 
about it, he reflected bitterly. 

“He sure is hard to figure, that 
one,” Cab said to his wife a few 
days later. He was back from seeing 
if the colonel had enough wood for 
his fire. “Just when you feel he’s 
not such a bad old stick, he gets up 
on that high horse of his. Told me 
he’d be able to make out all right 
on his own now. I took the hint and 
left.” 

“I expect he feels embarrassed by 
all this, poor man,” she said. 

The colonel was thinking much 


the same thing. This whole business 
was so dashed embarrassing! 

“Not a bad sort really, that Hen¬ 
shaw,” he remarked to Driscoll. “A 
bit of a boor, I grant you, but I don’t 
imagine he can help that.” 

There was a certain directness 
about Sadie which appealed to him 
too, and he had to admit the woman 
was a wizard with pan or skillet. 
Her kidney pies were a revelation. 

He’d like them to know he appre¬ 
ciated what they’d done. But he 
didn’t want to appear too friendly all 
at once either. Prairie people were 
so pushy! If he’d been the one to 
render aid his task would be easier. 
There was an old army maxim about 
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the value of negotiating from 
strength . . . 

I T was not long after the colonel’s 
recovery that Cab Henshaw de¬ 
cided to go fishing. At the foot of 
his property he’d come across a small 
flat-bottomed skiff left there by 
“Poona’s” former owner. 

Cab was a vulgar boatman, more 
at home on the farm. He blundered 
into the wobbly skiff like a steer in 
a loading chute. The small craft 
plunged madly about, almost spilling 
him overboard. 

Finally, he managed to get hold 
of an oar and push off. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to set an erratic course for 
the lake’s middle, letting out a light 
trolling line over the stern as he did 
so. With keen satisfaction he 
watched the flashing spin of the wil¬ 
low leaf lure trailing behind him. 

Observing his neighbor’s antics 
from the shore, the colonel clucked 
disgustedly. “Silly fool will have him¬ 
self over before he knows it,” he 
observed to Driscoll. 

“Good lord!” he ejaculated as he 
took a closer look, “I do believe the 
blighter is going to stand right up!” 

Cab was indeed standing up in 
the coltish skiff, and excitedly reeling 
in his line. Suddenly, the line sang 
in the reel as the fish broke away 
on a run. Forgetting the frail craft 
under him. Cab took a quick step 
forward. For a brief moment he 
clutched wildly at thin air, then dW 
appeared with a resounding splash. 
As he went over, his flailing feet 
sent the skiff away out of his reach. 

“Hold on! the colonel shouted. 
“I’m coming!” 

In a moment the old soldier had 
his own boat in the water and was 
rowing expertly toward the scene of 
the mishap. 

“Swim to your boat and hang on!” 
the colonel bellowed encouragingly 
as his neighbor’s floundering figure 
appeared briefly on the surface. But 
it was obvious that Cab Henshaw 
was strictly an underwater swimmer. 

Reaching his man at last, the 
colonel seized him by the hair as 
the latter bobbed up for the second 
time. By dint of much puffing and 
some resting he was able to drag his 
heavy burden in over the stern. 

At one point their combined 
weights caused the gunwale to dip 
perilously close to the water. But 
the colonel was a skillful boatman. 

Thoroughly pooped out by his 
labors, the old warrior was finally 
able to pull for the shore. A little 
knot of people awaited his arrival. 
The colonel recognized his friend 
Rodney Woodford, Captain Basil 
Carter and several others. A flash of 
white up in the orchard caught his 
eye and he guessed that Sadie Hen¬ 
shaw was hurrying down. 

“Saw you through my glasses,” 
puffed Major Woodford. “I came as 
fast as I could. I say, how is he? 
Will he pull through?” 

“No time for that!” barked the 
colonel. "Help me get him out on 
to the landing. We’ll have to move 
fast . . . Carter!” 

“Sir?” 

“You run and call the doctor. And 
tell him to bring that respirator 
thing from the fire hall. On the 
double now!” 

It was the crisp tone of a person 


used to commanding men. Every¬ 
body jumped to it. 

“You first, Woodford,” the colonel 
directed. “Start working on him. The 
rest of us will spell you off.” 

The major climbed astride the vic¬ 
tim and started working his arms— 
back and forth, back and forth. 
“Little rusty at this sort of thing,” 
he grunted apologetically. 

Sadie arrived at that moment and 
threw herself down beside her pros¬ 
trate husband. “He’s dead!” she 
sobbed. “I know he’s dead!” 

“You don’t know anything of the 
sort,” the colonel said sternly, help¬ 
ing her to her feet. “I say, keep 
those arms going!” he snapped over 
his shoulder. 

Another neighbor had now taken 
Woodford’s place. After he’d been 
at the job about 10 minutes, he 
caught the colonel’s glance and 
shook his head. 

“Nonsense!” the old soldier bel¬ 
lowed. “We haven’t even begun, old 
boy! I’ve seen them revive after 
they’d been worked on for over an 
hour.” 

He waved another volunteer in. 
“Harder now! When you’re done I’ll 
have a go at him myself. Blast it, 
where’s MacDougall with that ruddy 
respirator!” 

To his relief, he saw the doctor’s 
car speeding down the pasture. 
Behind it came the inhalator crew 
from the district fire hall. In a few 
moments, the steady purr of the 
machine had replaced the grunts of 
the perspiring workers. 

“I’m getting a movement,” the 
doctor nodded. “It’s faint, but he’s 
beginning to breathe now.” 

“Thank God!” moaned Sadie. 

A FTER a bit Cab’s eyes opened. 

Slowly his gaze traveled around 
the anxious circle. “What happened?” 
he whispered hoarsely. 

“You made a perfect ass of your¬ 
self,” the colonel said severely. “Fell 
out of the blasted skiff.” 

“You’d be dead right now if it 
hadn’t been for the colonel,” Sadie 
told her husband, dabbing at her 
eyes. 

The colonel looked a bit uncom¬ 
fortable. “Least I could do, you 
know,” he said, his face reddening. 
“You people pitched in and helped 
me.” 

And Sadie knew he’d just been 
waiting for the proper time to say it. 

The doctor interrupted them. 
“Come on folks,” he said brusquely. 
“We’ve got to get this man up to 
the house.” 

“Land sakes — the house!” Sadie 
cried. “I’ve a kidney pie in the 
oven!” 

“Better have the colonel up to 
help you eat it, Sadie,” Cab said, 
grinning weakly. “I swallowed so 
much water I won’t eat for a week.” 

“What about it, colonel?” Sadie 
smiled. “I’d sure hate to have to 
throw it out.” 

“I shall be happy to, er, tie on the 
feed bag,” he said with great dignity. 

My word, thought Rodney Wood¬ 
ford, what a ghastly expression! 
Come to think of it, though, that 
Henshaw seemed a pretty decent 
sort. Perhaps he should call around 
tomorrow and see how the fellow 
was getting on. V 


let's Think 
it Over 

by THE VERY REV. M. L. GOODMAN 

The Alabaster Box 

Almost the poorest man in the world would be the man who is not able 
to do the least thing for anybody else. The very poorest man would be the 
one who is able, but unwilling to help others. Somewhere in the same cate¬ 
gory is the man who is not willing to take anything from others. 

Jesus said: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ But this does 
not mean that there is no blessing in receiving. There is great virtue in 
accepting the kindness of others. If I can give you nothing, then our rela¬ 
tionship is distorted and any real friendship is impossible. 

This is one of the finer elements of true courtesy—the grace to know 
when to let others do things for us. The poorest man is enriched when he is 
allowed to give. I must not impoverish my brother by always insisting on 
being the giver, by always grabbing the check, by always footing the bill. 

God Himself allows us to give to Him, though we realize that He needs 
nothing from us. On earth, Jesus readily accepted the kindness of others, 
especially the gifts of the poor. In the complexities of human relationships it 
is not always easy to know when to give and when to receive. It requires 
prayer, humility and real love to gain the necessary insights. 

The fact is that there is no man who cannot give something, and it is 
essential that he be allowed to give it. 

Suggested Scripture: St. Mark XIV 3-9. 

Hit! Climbers 

This summer we made our annual pilgrimage to the top of the Sleeping 
Giant. The Sleeping Giant is the central feature 'of the eastward view from 
Port Arthur and Fort William. It lies 20 miles across Thunder Bay from the 
two lakehead cities, and appears in the distance as the recumbent figure of a 
gigantic man. It is actually a great rock wall, 5 or 6 miles long, thrust 
up hundreds of feet above the waters of Lake Superior. 

The climb to the “head of the Giant” is not dangerous, but it is steep 
and tiring, especially on a hot day. The day we went up was hot. 

Perhaps it was middle age, but I seemed to feel the climb more than 
usual. After the steeper parts, 1 had to stop to catch my breath, and before 
long I was wet with perspiration. 

As I toiled up the hill I couldn’t help asking myself: “What are you 
doing this for? Wouldn’t it be much nicer to sit in the shade?” (I took a friend 
up once and he was quite angry at being involved in such an enterprise. He 
said that he could see all there was to see much better from an airplane!) I had 
to keep reminding myself that the view from the top was worth the effort. I 
knew that this was so, but I would like to have had more pleasure in the trip. 

1 see Christianity as a curious combination of climbing the mountain for 
the sake of getting there, and yet learning to enjoy yourself along the way. 
The goal is worth all the effort, but God intends us to discover certain treas¬ 
ures as we climb. It isn’t just what you find at the top. The journey itself has 
a meaning and a value. 

Suggested Scripture: 1 Cor. IX 23-end. Dent. XXXill 13-16. 

Holy loneliness 

If the Devil can convince you that you are a fool, he’s got you just about 
where he wants you. 

One of the weakest excuses that we can give for wrong behavior is: 
“Well everybody else was doing it!” In answer to this excuse, my Dad used to 
say angrily: “f suppose if Everybody hanged himself, you’d do it too!” 

“Everybody’s doing it” is a childish excuse. Yet, what everybody is doing 
(or what we are led to believe everybody is doing) also bears great weight in 
determining grown-up actions and attitudes. 

Thus morality is a lonely business. 

If we’re going to please God, we must learn to endure this loneliness. It 
is at this point that Old Nick tries to make us feel foolish, and he usually has 
a certain amount of human assistance. We hear of what others are doing. Eye¬ 
brows are raised at decency and goodness, with the implication that this is 
just a front, and that underneath is something not so decent, not so good. Our 
attention is drawn to current scandal. We are blinded to the thousands of 
virtuous and faithful lives which tell the real story. We are accused of being 
old fashioned and we wonder: “Perhaps I am a fool?” 

Here is our loneliness. 

Here we must stand, nevertheless. 

God is always a majority. What is right, and what leads to happiness and 
peace, is not determined by popular vote, but by His decree. 

Suggested Scripture: 1 Kings XIX 1-18. Psalm XXX 70. 
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Let’s 

Make 

Canada 

Lovelier 


by ELYA FLETCHER 
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A home-made beauty spot 


C ANADA has as many beautiful faces as she 
has provinces. In September, she becomes 
particularly lovely. Fall strides across the 
countryside at this time of year splashing bold, 
bright colors about with lavish hands. But Can¬ 
ada should be even lovelier when visible evidence 
of plans made by the Federated Women’s Insti¬ 
tutes of Canada materialize during the next 4 
years. 

Roma Simonson, of Wetaskiwin, Alta., FWIC 
Convener of Agriculture, didn’t wait until she 
saw the countryside clothed in September beauty. 
She recommended to the organization’s annual 
meeting that the FWIC adopt a “Make Canada 
Lovelier” project as their contribution to Can¬ 
ada’s centennial celebrations in 1967. 

The Institutes had already launched two pro¬ 
jects for the centenary year. One is the publica¬ 
tion of “Canadian Mosaic”—a set of 10 volumes 
on the history of crafts in each of the 10 prov¬ 
inces. The other is the finishing of the Adelaide 
Hoodless homestead at St. George, Ont., the 
birthplace of today’s world-wide WI movement. 
But, recognizing the significance of Mrs. Simon¬ 
son’s suggestion, they agreed to act on it as well. 

How can Institutes, Homemakers’ Clubs and 
Jubilee Guilds develop this plan to make Canada 


lovelier? Probably there will be as many ideas as 
there are groups and members. As a beginning 
they are thinking of efforts to develop natural 
beauty spots, to preserve historic buildings and 
sites, to establish museums, and to eliminate litter 
along highways and in parks. 

Mrs. Simonson offered a few suggestions of her 
own. She pointed to the need for safer roads, 
better signs and signposts, the need to clean up 
weeds along roadsides. What of planting hardy 
flowers in ditches?, she asked. What of water pol¬ 
lution problems awaiting solution? 

Then, of course, there are the contributions 
that can be made by homemakers themselves. 
Much can be done to make Canada lovelier right 
around home. 

Perhaps the individual will make her contri¬ 
bution by putting in some new shrub or tree 
plantings. She might choose to set out some peren¬ 
nial flower beds. It might even be a good time to 
enlist some help from the men in the family. 
Could they be induced to smooth out unsightly 
mounds of earth around dugouts or ponds, so that 
their edges and banks could be planted to glass 
and trees? What of budgeting for a clean-up, 
paint-up job on buildings and fences? 

Long ago an English statesman and writer 


observed that “To love one’s Country, the Coun¬ 
try must be lovely.” In referring to our own time 
and surroundings, Roma Simonson said: “We live 
in a country blessed with perhaps more natural 
beauty than any other. But we need to recognize 
this birthright; we need to exert our efforts to 
maintain it ... it is our sacred trust to maintain 
that loveliness ... to preserve our green wood¬ 
lands and beautiful open spaces.” 

Because Canada is a comparatively new coun¬ 
try, we are only now awakening to our losses in 
terms of natural beauty spots, of historic sites and 
buildings. Because we live in times of rapid 
change, we need to realize that what is con¬ 
temporary now will be historical 50 years from 
now. Is it then time to consider the national trust 
idea that works so well in Great Britain, where a 
nominal membership fee helps to finance the 
preservation of places of natural beauty, historic 
sites and buildings? This is one way to help to 
preserve natural and historic treasures. The Fed¬ 
erated Women’s Institutes have evolved a method 
too, by enlisting their cross-Canada membership 
of countrywomen in a nation-wide plan to make 
Canada lovelier for its 100th birthday. 

We have much to preserve that is lovely. But 
we do need to work to maintain and enhance 
that loveliness at home, in our communities, and 
throughout the nation. V 
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for a whiter washing 
MRS. STEWART’S liquid 
BLUING in the rinse water 
keeps white clothes really white. 

Use it next washday and hang 
up a shining white washing. 
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Woman Relieved 
of Agonizing ITCH 

“I nearly itched to death for 
7’A years. Then I found anew 
wonder-working creme. 

Now I’m happy,” writes 
M rs. P. Ramsay ofL.A. Calif 
Here’s blessed relief from tor¬ 
ture of agonizing itch in women, 
chafing, hemorrhoids, rash and 
eczema with an amazing new 
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Pleasing words and 
graceful phrases put the 
country scene on paper 

Rural 

Rhymes 


Driftwood 

Along the shoreline driftwood relics 
lie, 

Bleached by the sun and etched by 
ember sand; 

Amid the periwinkle shells they 
stand 

With bits of kelp caught here and 
there to dry 

In sea-borne winds, as white gulls 
arc the sky. 

Could they have been trees native to 
this strand— 

Or did they come from some far 
lotus-land? 

Their gray grotesqueness origins 
defy. 

Some must have known fresh 
verdure in the spring 

And felt the surge of sap beneath 
their bark; 

And all have known the brush of 
feathered wing 

If from a southern clime or northern 
park. 

Such forest wealth! What bitter fates 
could bring 

Them to this old tree graveyard 
bleak and stark? 

—Rose Winters 

The Wood Lot 

She coidd not bear to see the wood 
lot go. 

Each tree felled by the ax 
crashed on her heart. 

Throughout her girlhood she had 
watched them grow 

As she had grown. It had become 
a part 

Of every day’s dear ritual to spend 

An hour with them, to watch them 
turn from green 

To brown and gold, to see them 
sway and bend 

In wind and rain, until they came 
to mean 

A solace and a challenge. So she 
stood 

With quivering lips and anguished 
eyes, like one 

Who looks upon the end, until a 
good 

Old neighbor, when at last the 
task was done. 

Spoke gently, “Look,” and pointed 
past the place 

Of devastation, past green fields 
to blue. 

Far hills, and said, with sunlight on 
his face, 

“When near things go, they leave 
a wider view.” 

—Dorothy P. Albaugh 


Survival 

I went one reminiscent morn 
To see the place where I was born. 
The house had burned down long 
before. 

Garden and orchard were no more. 
Steps and foundation stones still lay. 
Memorial of another day. 

Fireplace and chimney, once so tall. 
Were heaps of stones, and that was 
all. 

But in the dooryard, mem’ry- 
chained. 

Just one surviving thing remained, 
One remnant of my childhood joy 
Relentless years could not destroy 
—Descendants of remembered 
flowers 

Blooming as in my childhood hours. 
Of all my retrospect contained 
The loveliest alone remained. 

—Clarence Edwin Flynn 

Monologue 

Farm cooking’s fun; I’m always able 
To seat a few more round the table. 
I’ve always time to feed relations 
Passing through on long vacations. 

(Farmers don’t need them — even 
Sundays— 

Since all their days are blissful fun 
days .) 

It gives me such a happy feeling 
To know my meals are so appealing. 
The bird, hand-raised from chick 
to cackle; 

The milk - fed pork, with juicy 
crackle; 

The beef—1 watched him while he 
grazed. 

It’s wonderful to hear him praised. 
Guests think fresh fruit, plus cream, 
delicious. 

There’s nothing much to washing 
dishes! 

Farm cooking’s fun, so each friend 
tells me. 

I’ll believe it when one spells me! 

—Mimi Edgell 

Light 

One candle in the darkest room 
Shines, beacon-like, across the gloom. 
One lighted window casts a glow 
Defying lightning, storm and snow. 
One smile upon a happy face 
Cheers up the saddest kind of place. 
One friendly word brings hope’s 
warm flame 

To hearts lost in a fog of shame. 

One prayer of faith lights bonfires 
bright 

That makedaydawn in blackest light! 

—Frances Gorman Risser 


Believe the Heart 

The heart is a dreamer always. 
Though the mind 

Grows weary grasping for each tin¬ 
sel prize, 

And turns against a world bluntly 
unkind. 

The heart stays trusting still, sweetly 
unwise. 

Almost remembering the shimmered 
past. 

Always expecting splendor from the 
days 

That wait ahead, the heart holds 
beauty fast, 

And lights a lamp to lift our sha¬ 
dowed ways. 

Believe the heart, nor scorn it for 
its hope— 

The mind may rule us when the sun 
rides high, 

But when against uncertain night 
we grope. 

Our brittleness dissolves within a 
sigh. 

Adult the mind, its knowledge neat¬ 
ly filed,— 

Thanks be to God, the heart remains 
a child! 

—Lee Avery 


The Old Farm Gate 

The old farm gate is falling down 
On rusty hinges bent and brown. 
Its latch is gone, and here and there, 
It shows rude traces of repair. 

That old farm gate has seen each 
year 

The blossoms bloom and disappear, 
The bright green leaves of Spring 
unfold, 

And turn to autumn’s red and gold. 

The children have upon it clung 
And in and out with rapture sprung, 
When their young hearts were fresh 
and pure 

When hope was fair and faith was 
sure. 

Beside the gate have lovers true 
Told the story always new. 

Have made their vows and dreamed 
of bliss 

And sealed each promise with a kiss. 

The old farm gate has opened wide 
To welcome home the new bride, 
When flowers bloomed and locusts 
fair 

With their sweet fragrance filled the 
air. 

—Rose Charlotte Jones 
The Country Guide 
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Women Do Get Weary 

Fatigue, called “woman’s greatest enemy,” exacts a heavy toll from health 


by GWEN LESLIE, Home Editor 



The Nixon children join their mother in a shady garden corner. Shown with Betty, 1. to 
r., are Al, Susan and Dawn holding favorite kittens, Wendy, Diane, and Heather, seated. 


H AS this been a long day? And a busy one? 

“No busier than yesterday,” you say. 
“No busier than tomorrow.” 

Each day brings its own assortment of essential 
chores, of ought-to-do ones, of rewards and pleas¬ 
ures. The expected and the unexpected fill the 
hours, and a daytime rest period can seem as 
remote as the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. 

If weariness has become your constant com¬ 
panion, call a halt. That same weariness could 
halt you, as it did Betty Nixon. 

In a house that’s home to small children, as 
well as a nerve center for a busy farm, there is 
little of mother’s time left unclaimed. The Nixons 
bought their farm in Prescott County, Out., when 
they were married 14 years ago. Betty was 19 and 
had just graduated from high school. Today six 
youngsters romp Burnacres Farm. Wendy, the 
eldest, is 13; Diane, 10; Dawn, 7; Susan, 6 this 
month; Heather, 4. Al (for Alexander) cele¬ 
brated his third birthday last month. 

O NE afternoon last December, Betty Nixon 
dropped to the floor of their large farm 
house living room. She could neither speak nor 
move. Weeks of tests and treatment revealed no 
organic disorder. The eventual diagnosis: fatigue. 
Nervous exhaustion. 

After 3 months of rest in bed, Betty resumed 
her role as farm wife and mother. She speaks and 
moves easily once again. But she will never again 
take weariness for granted. 

Looking back, she remembers feeling increas¬ 
ingly tired and nervous last fall. Sensing a need 
for something away from the house, she had 
started lessons on the church organ. Now she 
says: “I guess I didn’t have the strength for one 
more thing.” 

If her surrender to fatigue were to be charged 
to any single cause, she’d nominate the frantic 
effort made to keep an eye patch on their rebel¬ 
lious toddler. Al was required to wear it on 
alternate eyes to strengthen the eye muscles prior 
to corrective surgery. This year, at 3 years of age, 
he understands a little better, and accepts the 
patch. 

H OWEVER, Betty Nixon realizes that her 
system’s dramatic rebellion was against the 
accumulation of demands made on it, rather 
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The keeping quality of cookies is of no concern 
to Betty — there’s a constant demand for hers! 


than any single pressure. She has to seek a pace 
compatible with her energy. 

Since coming home she’s had Estelle, a 16- 
year-old girl, to help with the cleaning, the hand 
washing and ironing. 

“Wendy is a wonderful help,” Betty says 
proudly of her eldest daughter, “especially with 
Al. And then she helps her dad carry and weigh 
the milk for the ROP records, too.” Until this 
year, Betty confesses, she did most of the work 
herself rather than take the time and energy to 
persuade the children to do chores. 

Susan joins her three older sisters this year on 
the bus to Vankleek District School. Betty’s 
mother gives them a hot dinner at her home near 
the school in town. From babyhood Wendy has 
shown a special interest in music. She takes piano 
lessons after school and stays overnight with her 
grandmother one night a week throughout the 
school year. Last spring she earned a mark of 80 
in her Grade 3 music examination. 

W HEN the children were smaller, washing was 
an almost daily chore. As Betty remembers, 
“Diapers and baby clothes made a continuous 
load.” The washing itself is easier with the auto¬ 
matic machine bought when Al was bom and 
Betty does most of it on Monday, while Estelle 
does hand washing. Some of the ironing is done 
Monday afternoon, some on Tuesday. Betty 
realizes there are some chores she could eliminate. 
“I still iron pyjamas, towels and dish towels,” 
she admits, “but I don’t iron sheets unless they’re 
really creased.” In summer she tries to hang the 
laundry out-of-doors for sunning. They’ve had a 
clothes dryer since 1958, and replaced the origi¬ 
nal with one to match the washer. 

Wednesday morning and Thursday afternoon 
Betty bakes. Cakes are eaten as fast as they’re 
baked, and Betty often makes four a week. She 
bakes cookies too, and still buys some to meet the 
demand. She freezes pies, and such other foods 
that are baked ahead for parties. 



Wendy joined a 4-H calf club in May and 
showed her first animal at a June fair. 


Estelle does most of the cleaning Thursday and 
Friday. Betty does her weekly shopping Friday 
when she drives into town for groceries. Estelle’s 
day is over when the dinner dishes are done. 
Betty bathes the children, starting at 7:30 with 
Al. “There are so many heads to wash,” she says, 
“I don’t do the children’s hair as often now as 
I’d like.” 

Even before, without help, Betty planned her 
work. There was just too much of it. She doesn’t 
feel she has all the answers yet, but she has a 
new appreciation of the hazard of prolonged 
fatigue. For her, the late Dr. Marion Hilliard’s 
words have personal meaning. In her book “A 
Woman Doctor Looks at Love and Life,” Dr. 
Hilliard wrote: “I believe fatigue to be the great¬ 
est enemy a woman ever faces and, tragically 
enough, the one she is least likely to recognize.” V 
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No. 2847. This Sub-teen pattern presents 4 
quick ’n easy co-ordinates each sewn from 
1 yd. 54" fabric. These include a V-necked, 
front-buttoned, fitted weskit; a saucy-short, 
box-pleated skirt; eased slim skirt; and top- 
stitched boxy overblouse. Sub-teen sizes 8S, 
10S, 12S, 14S; price 60<>. 


Classic Casuals 


No. 2826. Six different shirtdresses are made 
from one master pattern! All feature buttons 
to waist and skirt fullness; the difference 
is in trim and belt, collar and sleeve treat¬ 
ment. Patch pockets are optional. Girls’ 7, 
8, 10, 12, 14; 70,f. 


The Country Guide 


No. 2845. Three pieces, each sewn from 1 
yd. 54" fabric, mix or match to your taste. 
Buttonless Chanel jacket has set-in % 
sleeves; weskit buttons to a trim fit; straight 
skirt is eased at hip. Young Junior 9, 11, 13; 
Teen sizes 10, 12, 14, 16; 60(h 


The Country Guide Pattern Department 

1760 Ellice Ave., Box 4001, Terminal “A”, 

Winnipeg 21, Man. Toronto, Ont. 

Please send Butterick (No. C.O.D. orders, please) 

Pattern No._Size_Price_ 

Pattern No._Size _Price___ 





































Plan an adequate ivork area 
for the homeivork that’s ahead 

Design for a Desk 

by RUTH HUMPHRYS 


D O you need a desk ... a good 
big desk with plenty of room 
to spread out papers and 
books? Or perhaps you would like 
a good working surface for cutting 
and sewing, or bathing the baby, or 
indeed, all of these things. 

Here is your answer. It doesn’t 
require a do-it-yourself type with a 
cabinet full of tools. It’s for the not- 
so-handy man or girl and it can be 
assembled in short order. 

The desk illustrated is my own. 
The top surface is a standard size 
(2'6" x 6'6") slab door. It is sup¬ 
ported by 29-inch metal legs on one 
side and a 2-drawer transfer file on 
the other. There are several varia¬ 
tions to this idea, but this particular 
one suited my purpose because I 
wanted to keep manuscripts, photos, 
and clippings in good order. Anyone 
with a lot of business papers, farm 
and household accounts would prob¬ 
ably find this the most useful style 
for his needs. For a student desk or 
a housewife’s sewing table, there 
are inexpensive variations of this 
idea. 

Prices for the several parts vary 
and it is wise to shop around. The 
cheapest grade slab door can be 
bought for about $4 but you should 
go to the lumber company and 
choose it yourself. If you intend to 
varnish the top of your desk, you 
need a door without noticeable flaws 
on one side. If you plan to paint the 
top, small imperfections won’t mat¬ 
ter. The metal legs cost me under a 
dollar each, screws included. They 
can be bought at building material 
companies and some large hardware 
stores. 

The filing cabinet illustrated is a 
medium-weight transfer file suitable 
for daily home use. If you are anx¬ 
ious to keep costs to a minimum, 
try second-hand shops and classified 
ads for this piece of equipment. 
Mine cost $8; a friend purchased a 
similar 2-drawer cabinet for $6.50. 
I had to wait a month to get mine; 
she walked into the shop and found 
hers sitting there. There are, how¬ 
ever, several alternatives to the fil¬ 
ing cabinet that might be more suit¬ 
able for your particular purpose. 


You may have on hand a piece 
of furniture that you can adapt for 
your storage space. An old wash- 
stand is ideal. (Take that bit on the 
back off first.) I’ve seen a good 
workable desk made with a closet- 
size door (2' x 6'6") and two night 
tables with a single drawer and shelf 
space. This is simple to assemble 
because it eliminates the metal legs. 
You can use small chests of drawers. 
If you can find them, old-fashioned 
wooden filing drawers are ideal. 
Sand and paint them to harmonize 
with the room furnishings. 

T O assemble the desk, screw the 
legs to the underside of the 
door. They should be set in 6 or 7 
inches from the front and back edges 
of the door to allow for the angle 
at which they are made. If you use 
night tables or small chests of 
drawers, they will most likely be 
less than 2'6" in depth. They must 
be set well back to balance the door. 
Alternatively, you can set the 
drawers within a few inches of the 
front edge and use a third leg at 
the back edge. 

Whatever you decide to use, it 
must be exactly the same height as 
the legs. A thin piece of wood 
screwed between the door and each 
leg made my desk exactly even. A 
friend who used a small 3-drawer 
chest overcame a difference of al¬ 
most five inches by putting two 
bricks lengthwise at each comer of 
the top of the chest. This made an 
extra shelf under the top surface of 
the desk just right for slipping in a 
telephone book or magazines and 
newspapers. 

Finishing the desk is a matter of 
personal preference. Mine has two 
coats of varnish on it. If you are 
using that old washstand in the attic 
or a little chest of drawers, you 
might want to experiment with the 
paint brush. You can paint it to har¬ 
monize with the decor of a pastel 
bedroom or create a dramatic effect 
with cherry red drawers and a black 
top. It’s a good chance to try out 
your decorative flair and come up 
with a piece of furniture that is both 
useful and attractive. V 



You can easily assemble a good big desk. This one made use of an inexpensive 
slab door, metal legs and a secondhand medium - weight transfer file. 


SINGER 



WIDEST CHOICE OF LOW-PRICED 
MACHINES IN SINGER HISTORY! 



SPARTAN* Zigzag 
model. Lowest price ever for a zig¬ 
zag machine by SINGER. Does zig¬ 
zag stitch for over-casting seams, 
making buttonholes, mending— 
without attachments! 



STYLE-MATE' model. 

Brand new straight-stitcher does 
heavy sewing, handles finest fabrics 
with gentle precision. Exclusive 
drop-in front bobbin, micro-stitch 
length control. 


Only $1.50 a weekf 
AS ILLUSTRATED 


$14450 


Only $1.35 a weekf $^OQ50 
AS ILLUSTRATED ■ “ ^ - 



YOUNG BUDGET 
model. Good news for young home¬ 
makers! Does straight-stitching. 
Backstitches, too. Simon-simple to 
run—simplified threading, handy 
seam guide. 

Only $1.25 a weekf $QCOO 
AS ILLUSTRATED - 


fatter a small down payment on our Easy Budget Plan. 


SPARTAN* economy 
model. A rugged, dependable ma¬ 
chine-economy priced! Does 
straight-stitching. Back-tacks. Has 
numbered tension control, handy 
drop-in bobbin. 

Only $1.25 a weekf t r ORQ 
AS ILLUSTRATED - 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

HEADQUARTERS FOR ALLYOUR SEWING AND FLOOR CARE NEEDS 



Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


*A trademark of the SINGER MFG. CO. 



CLIP OUT 
AND MAIL 



Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Company, 

Dept. C. G. 93, at address nearest you. 

590 Main Street, 2nd Floor, Winnipeg, Man. 

254 Yonge Street, 2nd Floor, Toronto, Ont. 

1 26A Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the SINGER catalogue 
illustrating new models: 


SINGER 

CATALOGUE 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 

CITY. ZONE 


PROV. 
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Willlstuw Electric Shaierj • Ttpe Reanlers • Dictating Equipment • Lighting • Radios • Household Agpilanwa • Industrial Sound Equipment • Hearing Aide 



New helpmates for happy kitchens: our food mixer & power centre 
(guaranteed for five years of easier meal-making) 


Our Chatelaine Food Mixer and Power 
Centre will make your kitchen hours easier. 

The Chatelaine Food Mixer has ten differ¬ 
ent speeds to handle every beating job. An 
automatic chiming timer frees you to do 
other things while the Mixer is in use. The 
beaters are one-piece for easy removal and 
washing. A rotating bowl means that all 
ingredients are consistently mixed. Pick 
from three Chatelaine Food Mixers: stand¬ 
ard, deluxe and chrome. 

And look at the Chatelaine Power Centre. 
This kitchen helper cuts, grinds, slices fruit, 
vegetables, raw or cooked meat (a pound a 


minute). Get the optional salad maker, ice 
crusher or can opener attachments and you’re 
ready to lick those food preparation jobs 
that used to take up too much time. Zip! 
Done! 

You’ll use your Chatelaine Food Mixer 
and Power Centre every day. Each carries an 
exclusive five year guarantee. See all the 
Philips Chatelaine Appliances at your Philips 

Dealer PHILIPS! 

HAND MIXERS • DRINKMIXER • IMMERSIBLE COFFEEMAKER 
FOOD MIXERS • ELECTRIC CAN OPENER • BUFFET PERCOLATOR 
BLENDERS • POWER CENTRE • TOASTER • VACUUM CLEANERS 

First ones planned for a lady’s hand 


Apple Recipes 


fey GWEN LESLIE 

Food Editor 


T HE fulsome fragrance of the 
rosy-cheeked apple crop enriches 
September. The very abundance 
of the crisp and juicy fruit has us 
exploring old favorite recipes and 
new ways of serving apples. 

Home economists of the Consumer 
Section, Canada Dept, of Agriculture, 
tell us that our Canadian apples are 
just as good for us as they are good 
to eat. They point out that apples are 
good calorie investments for careful 
dieters: one medium apple contains 
only about 60 calories. A fresh apple 
satisfies the appetite for dessert. It 
also provides the acids and needed 
roughage to aid good digestion. The 
sugar in the fruit is readily absorbed 
and supplies the body with energy. 
And apples provide some of the 
needed vitamins and minerals too. 

Because of their crisp texture, eat¬ 
ing raw apples exercises the jaws, and 
at the same time, helps stimulate the 
gums and clean the teeth. Cooked, 
they garnish the meat platter, accent 
the tea hour or coffee break in a 
variety of sweet breads and slices, 
and star in your choice of mouth¬ 
watering dessert. 

The first step in apple preparation 
is always a thorough washing. Sprays 
used on the trees through the grow¬ 
ing season should be removed from 
the harvested fruit. Remember to 
wash the apples you set out to glow 
in the fruit bowl too! 


minutes. Reduce heat to 350°F. and 
bake 45 to 50 minutes or until apples 
are tender and the crust is lightly brown. 
Remove from oven and break pastry 
gently into apple mixture with side of 
tablespoon. Serve slightly warm with 
cream. Yields 6 servings. 

Apple Bars 

1% c. rolled oats IVz c. sliced apples 
lVi c. flour , sifted 2 T. butter 
% c. butter V 2 c. sugar 

Vi tsp. baking soda % tsp. cinnamon 
1 c. brown sugar 

Rub oats, flour, butter, soda and 
brown sugar together to coarse crumbs. 
Pat half of crumb mixture evenly into 
a greased 9" square pan. Arrange sliced 
apples over crumbs; dot with butter. 
Mix cinnamon with Vz cup sugar and 
sprinkle over apples. Cover with remain¬ 
ing crumbs. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven at 375°F. for 40 to 45 minutes. 
Cut in bars to serve. Yields 16 bars. 


Apple 

1 c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 

2 tsp. baking 
powder 

1 T. sugar 
Vs tsp. salt 
Vz c. milk 


Surprise 

1 c. chopped apple 
1 c. brown sugar 

1 T. lemon juice 
IV 2 c. boiling water 

2 T. butter 

Vz tsp. cinnamon 


Sift first four ingredients together 
into mixing bowl. Add milk; work in 
chopped apple. (Mixture will be fairly 
stiff.) Spread dough evenly in bottom 
of greased baking dish. Blend brown 
sugar, lemon juice, boiling water and 
butter together and pour over batter. 
Sprinkle cinnamon over top and bake 
in a moderately hot oven at 375 0 F. for 
20 to 25 minutes. When baked, the 
pudding’s own tasty sauce will be bub¬ 
bling underneath. 


Apple Swirls 

2 c. packaged lVi c. grated apple 
biscuit mix Vs tsp. cinnamon 

% c. currants Vi tsp. nutmeg 

2 T. soft butter 

Prepare biscuit mix according to pack¬ 
age directions, adding currants with the 
liquid. 

Turn dough out on a lightly floured 
board or pastry cloth. Knead very lightly 
and roll dough into a rectangle Vi-inch 
thick. Spread dough with soft butter, 
then with grated apple. (Apple pie fill¬ 
ing may be substituted.) Sprinkle with 
cinnamon and nutmeg and roll up as 
for jelly roll, sealing the outside edge. 
Cut in %-inch to 1-inch slices and place 
cut side down in well greased muffin 
pans. Bake in a very hot oven at 450°F. 
for 15 to .20 minutes. Yields 12 swirls. 


Apple 

6 cooking apples 
Vz c. sugar 
Vi tsp. salt 
1% tsp. cinnamon 
Vi tsp. nutmeg 


Pandowdy 

Vi c. corn syrup 

1 T. dark 
molasses 

2 T. melted butter 
Pastry to fit 9" sq. 


Wash, pare and cut apples in small 
pieces. Arrange apple pieces evenly in 
a lightly greased 9" by 9" by 2" baking 
dish. Combine sugar, salt, cinnamon and 
nutmeg, and sprinkle over apples. Mix 
corn syrup, molasses and melted butter 
together and pour over apples. Roll out 
pastry to fit baking dish. Cover apples 
with pastry and seal edges. Prick pastry 
with fork. 

Bake in a hot oven at 425°F. for 10 


Apple Crisp 

6 tart cooking Vz c. flour 

apples % c. fine rolled 

Vi c. butter oats 

1 c. brown sugar 

Wash, peel, quarter and core apples. 
Arrange evenly in a greased baking dish. 



Rosy-ripe apples from Canadian or¬ 
chards make merry flavor-mates for 
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You’ll Like 

Cream butter, add brown sugar and 
cream well. Blend in flour and rolled 
oats with a pastry blender until mixture 
is crumbly. Sprinkle mixture over apples. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven at 375°F. 
for 40 minutes or until apples are tender 
and topping is lightly browned. Yields 
about 6 servings. 

Apple Muffins 

VA c. sifted all- 1 egg 

purpose flour 1 c. milk 

Vi c. whole wheat % tsp. vanilla 
flour Vs c. melted 

% tsp. salt shortening 

4 tsp. baking % c. diced peeled 

powder apples 

Vi tsp. mace Sugar 

Vi c. sugar 

Sift flour, measure and sift again with 
salt, baking powder, mace and sugar. 
Combine with whole wheat flour. 

Beat egg; add milk, vanilla and melted 
shortening. Combine with dry ingredi¬ 
ents, stirring just until moistened. Add 
diced apple. Fill greased muffin cups 
% full and sprinkle a little sugar on top 
of each. Bake in a hot oven at 400°F. 
for 20 to 25 minutes or until done. Yields 
about 12 muffins. 

Cinnamon Apple Wedges 

2 c. sugar Vi c. red cinnamon 

1 c. water candies 

1 tsp. vinegar Red food coloring 

2 lb. firm apples (optional) 

Wash apples, peel and cut in wedges. 
Remove cores. 

Combine sugar, water, vinegar, 
candies and food coloring (Vs to Vi tea¬ 
spoon) if desired. Heat to a boil and 
simmer 5 minutes. Cook apple wedges a 
few at a time (only 1 layer deep in 
pan) until barely tender. Cooking time 
may be 4 to 8 minutes, depending on 
apple variety and size of wedges. Serve 
with ham. 

Broiled Apple Rings 

Wash and core large apples. Cut 
crosswise in Vi" slices. Place slices on 
broiler pan and brush with lemon juice 
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Canadian cheddar cheese, biscuits— 
hearty, wholesome, snack-time treat. 


and butter (1 teaspoon lemon juice to 
each tablespoon melted butter). Broil 
3 to 5 minutes or until slices begin to 
soften. Turn and brush second side with 
butter and lemon juice. Sprinkle with 
cinnamon and sugar. Broil 3 to 5 min¬ 
utes, or until golden brown. Serve as 
garnish with meat. Rings may also be 
sauteed in frying pan. 

Apple Juice Cake 

2Vi c. sifted all- % tsp. nutmeg 
purpose flour % c. shortening 
1 Vs tsp. baking \Vt c. sugar 
powder 3 eggs 

Vi tsp. baking % c. apple juice 
soda % c. chopped wal- 

% tsp. salt nuts 

Sift together on a large sheet of waxed 
paper the flour, baking powder, baking 
soda, salt and nutmeg. 

Cream shortening until soft; add sugar 
gradually, and cream together until light 
and fluffy. Add eggs one at a time, beat¬ 
ing well after each addition. Add flour 
mixture alternately with apple juice, 
stirring until smooth after each addition. 
Add walnuts with the last of the flour. 

Line the bottoms of two 9" layer 
pans with greased waxed paper. Spoon 
batter evenly into pans and bake in a 
moderately hot oven at 375 °F. for 30 
to 35 minutes or until done. Cool for 
5 minutes, then remove from pan and 
finish cooling on wire rack. Spread 
Apple Juice Filling between layers and 
ice with Apple-Mocha Icing. See re¬ 
cipes below. 

Apple Juice Filling 

% c. sugar 1 tsp. lemon juice 

3 T. cornstarch 1 tsp. grated 

% tsp. salt lemon rind 

lVi c. apple juice 

Combine sugar, cornstarch and salt 
in a heavy saucepan. Gradually stir in 
apple juice, lemon juice and grated 
lemon rind. Cook over medium heat, 
stirring constantly until mixture thickens 
and boils. Boil 1 minute. Remove from 
heat and allow to cool before spreading 
between cake layers. 

Apple-Mocha Icing 

Vi c. butter Vi tsp. instant 

2% c. sifted icing coffee 

sugar 3 T. apple juice 

Cream butter until very soft. Add 
sugar gradually, and blend thoroughly. 
Add instant coffee. Add apple juice 
slowly until icing is the right spreading 
consistency. 

Nut Crumb Apple Pie 

1 Vs T. quick- 1 T. lemon juice 

cooking tapioca % c. heavy cream 
% c. sugar 9" unbaked pastry 

Vs tsp. salt shell 

3 /i tsp. cinnamon Walnut Crumb 

Vi tsp. nutmeg Topping 

3% c. peeled, thinly Vi c. butter, melted 
sliced apples 

Combine tapioca, sugar, salt, spices, 
apples, lemon juice, and cream. Let 
stand about 15 minutes. Roll pastry Vs" 
thick; line 9" pie pan and trim pastry 
1" beyond pan edge. Fold edge to form 
a standing rim, and flute edge. Fill with 
apple mixture and bake in a hot oven at 
425°F. for 30 minutes. Then sprinkle 
Walnut Crumb Topping over apples, 
leaving a 2" circle in the center un¬ 
covered to permit steam to escape. Spoon 
melted butter over crumb topping. Bake 
20 to 25 minutes longer, or until syrup 
boils with heavy bubbles that do not 
burst. 

Walnut Crumb Topping: Combine 
% cup sugar, % cup fine graham wafer 
crumbs, Vi cup flour, Vi cup chopped 
walnuts, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, and Vs 
teaspoon salt. V 


There's nothing like the 

Glazed Date Fans 

you bake yourself / 



If you bake at home, it’s easier 
with Fleischmann’s Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast. There’s less fuss, less 
preparation . . . and if you just 
follow our recipes, you never need 
to worry “will it work?” It will! 
And you’ll feel so proud. 

You’ll need for the dough: 

Yi cup milk 
1 4 cup lukewarm water 
1 tsp. granulated sugar 
1 envelope Fleischmann’s 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
3 eggs 

1 egg yolk 

Yi cup butter or 
Blue Bonnet Margarine 
Yi cup granulated sugar 
Yi tsp. salt 
Yi tsp. vanilla 

4 Ya cups (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 

for the filling and glaze: 

2 cups cut-up pitted dates 

3 tbsps. granulated sugar 

1 cup water 

2 tsps. lemon j'uice 

1 slightly-beaten egg white 
1 tbsp. water 
1 tbsp. granulated sugar 
Ya tsp. ground cinnamon 

1. Scald milk; cool to lukewarm. 
Measure lukewarm water into 
small bowl; stir in the 1 tsp. 
sugar. Sprinkle with yeast. Let 
stand 10 mins., then stir well. 

2. Meantime, beat eggs and egg 
yolk well. Cream butter or mar¬ 
garine in large bowl. Blend in the 
1/3 cup sugar, salt and eggs. Stir in 
vanilla, lukewarm milk, dissolved 
yeast and 2 cups of the flour; beat 
until smooth and elastic. Work in 
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remaining 2 Ya cups (about) flour. 

3. Knead dough on floured board 
until smooth and elastic. Place in 
greased bowl. Grease top. Cover. 
Let rise in warm place, free from 
draft, until doubled in bulk— 
about 1 Yi hours. Meantime, cook 
dates, the 3 tbsps. sugar and 1 cup 
water together, stirring, until thick; 
stir in lemon juice. Cool. 

4. Punch down dough. Knead 
until smooth. Divide into 2 equal 
portions. Roll each portion into a 
12 " round; spread Yz of each 
round with Yi of the filling; fold 
dough over filling. Spread Yz of 
each semi-circle with remaining 
filling and fold dough over to 
cover. Place on greased cookie 
sheets. Grease tops. Using back 
of knife, mark radiating spokes 
on top of dough. Cover with a 
cloth. Let rise until doubled— 
about 45 minutes. Deepen mark¬ 
ings. Brush fans with egg white 
mixed with 1 tbsp. water and 
sprinkle with a mixture of 1 tbsp. 
sugar and cinnamon. Bake in 
moderately hot oven, 375°, 25 to 
30 minutes. Makes 2 fans. 

Get this beautifully illustrated, full 
colour recipe booklet, “When you 
Bake—with Yeast”. Send 2 5 $ in coin 
or 10 empty Fleischmann’s Yeast 
envelopes to: 

STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED | 

Consumer Service Dept., pjP|| g§||||y 

Section F, ' * I 

550 Sherbrooke St. W„ I 

Montreal, Quebec 
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Flowers from Your 
Flour Bin 

by PHYLLIS M. HODGSON 


D EAUPOINT pottery is one of 
the most fascinating and cer¬ 
tainly the least expensive of 
all handicrafts. Deaupoint is a com¬ 
position resembling clay that can be 
made into attractive dishes and 
vases. It can be molded into attrac¬ 
tive flowers that can be arranged as 
table decorations or mounted as 
jewelry. It requires no baking. In its 
final stages, it has the appearance of 
fine china. 

Method: Cut the crusts from 
eight slices of white bread and dry 
the slices in a slow oven. They must 
be powder dry and show no signs 
of browning. 

Roll the bread into fine crumbs 
and mix well with one cup of sifted 
all-purpose flour. Add two table¬ 
spoons of salt and one teaspoon of 
alum. Put one unbeaten egg white 
into a bowl, add the dry ingredients 
and a halt cup of cold water to 
make a dough. 

(From now on, the clay-like 
composition will be referred to as 
“dough.”) 

Knead the dough until it has the 
smooth satin - like appearance of 
bread dough. Shape into easy-to- 
handle balls—about the size of golf 
balls. Store in the refrigerator in a 
sealer or wrapped in waxed paper 
until required. For best results, let 
it stand at least 3 days before using. 

You will need a sheet of wax 
paper to work on; flexible wire suit¬ 
able for flower stems; scissors; a 
small dish of water; a child’s paint¬ 
brush; a damp cloth to clean hands; 
and balls of dough. Make a drying 
rack by punching holes into a choco¬ 
late or cereal box. 

MOLDING 

Start with a leaf. Snip desired 
length of wire. Work a small amount 
of dough around it. Gently shape 
into a leaf, keeping the wire in the 
center so that it is not visible 
through the dough. Now, press the 
dough out as thinly as possible. Fine 
leaves and petals are essential if your 
work is to give the appearance of 
fine china. 

If the dough cracks at the edges, 
it is too dry. Moisten it by damp¬ 
ening the fingers and knead it again. 
If the dough is sticky, expose it to 
the air, unwrapped, for a few hours. 
You will achieve the best results 
when the dough is in easy working 
condition—neither sticky nor crack¬ 
ing at edges. 

Shape leaves. Mark the veins with 


a pin and serrate the edges if neces¬ 
sary. Stand leaves in drying rack. 

To Make a Rose 

Cut a 4-inch length of wire. Mold 
a small ball of dough between the 
fingers, and gradually shape it into 
a petal. (See illustration for step-by- 
step directions.) Roll this petal 
firmly around the stem wire, giving 
the petal edge a slight twist so that 
it resembles the inner petal of a 
rose. Now mold three larger petals. 
Shape these petals so they roll grace¬ 
fully. Add them to the center by the 
same method. 

Continue this method for three or 
four rounds. The outer petals will 
naturally be larger and their edges 
should be given a deeper roll. For a 
professional look, keep the petals 
separate. Don’t cluster them so 
closely that they stick together. The 
paint brush comes in handy at this 
point because the brush can get into 
places where it is impossible to get 
the fingers. 

With the brush slightly wet, in¬ 
sert it between the petals to keep 


them apart. At the same time, use 
the brush to shape the petals in a 
natural curve. 

There is one pitfall to avoid. Do 
not let the petals get lower and 
lower on the stem as you work. 
Keep the base of the flower bowl¬ 
shaped. (See illustration.) As you 
mold the petals to the stem, the 
dough naturally works down the 
wire to complete the flower stem. 
Sometimes a bit of trimming is 
necessary to make a neat stem. Vary 
the size of your roses from tiny rose 
buds to full-blown roses. When you 
are satisfied that your work is neat 
and natural-looking, place in drying 
rack. 

Forget-me-nots make an attractive 
addition to a container of roses. 

To Make Forget-Me-Nots 

Make leaves using the wire 
through the center as reinforcement. 
To make the flower, roll a small 
amount of dough around a wire 
stem, leaving a small ball on top. 

Flatten this small ball with finger 


to size of blossom. With the scissors, 
make slight indentations to resemble 
petals. 

COLORING 

First, paint flowers and leaves 
with white poster paint. Be sure to 
get into all the small crevices and 
corners, under the rolled edges and 
into the base of the flower. Replace 
in drying rack to dry—usually about 
24 hours. 

Use water colors for the actual 
coloring. Poster paint can be used 
but it does lack the lasting quality 
of water colors. 

Tint your flowers delicately, re¬ 
membering that the final glazing 
deepens the shade. Avoid heavy 
solid coloring. Experiment with light 
shades. Always shade the leaves and 
petals from dark to light, working 
toward the outer edges. Let your 
pink roses taper off to near white at 
the edges. Deep red roses require 
slight shading toward the petal 
edges. Give the leaves a suggestion 
of yellow at the tips and edges. If 
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Corn-Husk Napkin Rings 

by DOLORES MARY McCONNELL 


you have made large old leaves, 
brush in a suggestion of brown with 
the yellow. 

You may find your first attempts 
at coloring somewhat dismaying. 
However, you will soon see exactly 
what is needed and where it is 
needed. It is consoling to know that 
errors can be washed away with a 
paint brush and clear water. Do re¬ 
member that no alteration can be 
made once the glaze is applied and 
do let the paint dry thoroughly be¬ 
fore applying the glaze. 

GLAZING 

Glazing is done with either clear 
shellac or clear nail polish. I prefer 
nail polish because it seems to flow 
more freely. Have enough on the 
brush to flow freely. Brush smoothly 
on and under every part, especially 
the crevices and base. 

If you have made small jewelry 


cm 
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<<1~^ECAUSE there is such a great 
need for international under¬ 
standing and for aid pro¬ 
grams designed to help less wealthy 
peoples, we can no longer shrink 
from these responsibilities. And we 
must get away from the idea that 
help of this kind is charity.” So says 
Geerda van Beekhoff, of The Nether¬ 
lands. 

Mrs. van Beekhoff is first of all 
a wife and mother. But she is also 
the president of the Associated Coun¬ 
trywomen of the World, an associa¬ 
tion that represents several million 
countrywomen and homemakers in 
some 40 countries. Her duties as 
president take her away from home 
for weeks, even months. For ex¬ 
ample, those duties have already 
taken her to Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. Last month, following 
a visit to the United States for ses¬ 
sions of the World Food Congress in 
Washington, she traveled across 
Canada visiting with members of 
Women’s Institutes, Homemakers’ 
Clubs and Farm Unions as she went. 
Next year she will visit country¬ 
women in India. At this point she 
explains that she does have to make 
one wifely promise: that she will not 
be away from home any longer than 
3 months at any one time. 

As she sees her responsibilities, her 
major task is to explain ACWW aims 
and purposes to individual members. 
"ACWW seems so far away, so re¬ 
mote from the member in her home. 
But here hundreds of them came to 
meet and talk with me about what 
rural women could do to help. I was 
deeply impressed by their interest,” 
she says. 

What are the aims and purposes 
of ACWW? As Geerda van Beekhoff 
explains them, ACWW duplicates on 
the world front the activities carried 
on by countrywomen in their own 
homes and communities. It also acts 
as the link between the country¬ 
women of member societies. In her 
opinion, one of ACWW’s most im¬ 
portant roles is its consultative status 
with the United Nations and its spe¬ 
cialized agencies. “ACWW speaks for 


flowers, attach them to the jewelry 
mounts with handicraft cement. 

Use your imagination for decora¬ 
tive table pieces. Attractive con¬ 
tainers for planting the flowers can 
be made by painting small jelly jars. 
Or you can experiment by making 
your own container from the dough. 

PLANTING 

Partly fill your container with the 
dough and tint it either earth color 
or green. Arrange the flowers attrac¬ 
tively in the dough so that the 
forget-me-nots either singly or in 
clusters, peep out between the roses. 
You can make violets and pansies by 
the same method. For a beautiful 
and unusual gift, “plant” them in a 
small sea shell. 

It’s fun making flowers from flour. 
Mine are still in good condition after 
10 years of use. V 


countrywomen at UN meetings that 
are concerned with food and nutri¬ 
tion programs, with education and 
culture, with health and child care 
programs, with economic and social 
problems.” 

As one example, Mrs. van Beekhoff 
pointed out that she had been ap¬ 
pointed vice-chairman (and the only 
woman member) of the Freedom 
from Hunger campaign committee 
set up by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
In that capacity she attended the 
World Food Congress held in Wash¬ 
ington last June. And what is more 
important to a mother than food for 
her family, she asks. 

“Because ACWW has such status, 
we do have the opportunity to pre¬ 
sent the women’s viewpoint to UN 
agencies. We do this as a truly world¬ 
wide organization and as a group 
that has neither political nor secular 
affiliations,” she points out. 

Asked what ACWW had accom¬ 
plished, Mrs. van Beekhoff says: 
“We’ve been instrumental in setting 
up a home economics branch within 
FAO and we’ve been able to have 
more emphasis put on adult edu¬ 
cation programs for women through 
UNESCO.” As far as she is con¬ 
cerned, education for women is basic 
to sound home management, child 
care and hygiene and she is con¬ 
vinced that a country cannot make 
any social progress without it. 

The ACWW president found 
Canadian countrywomen very much 
aware of the need for them to sup¬ 
port such programs as the Freedom 
from Hunger campaign. “This gives 
me hope,” she says, “for it means that 
women want to play their part in 
solving social problems in needy 
countries.” 

Geerda van Beekhoff brought the 
views of women in other parts of the 
world a little closer to the hundreds 
of Canadian countrywomen who wel¬ 
comed her into their homes and com¬ 
munities. She also brought them hope 
for the future too.—E.F. V 


D URING com-on-the-cob season, 
start saving all the corn husks 
you can and use them to make 
unusual napkin rings. They will help 
to solve Christmas gift-giving. 

To make the rings, you need the 
following: 

A large bowl filled with cold water 

A darning needle 

Some twine 

Water colors 

Colorless nail polish 

Step 1. Choose the longest, clean¬ 
est, whitest husks you have. Dip 
them, one at a time, into cold water 
for a few seconds. Shake off excess 
water. Cut the husks into three 
strips. Braid the strands as you 
would braid hair. 

Step 2. Now fashion the strand 
braids into a circle. Sew them to¬ 
gether, flat side up, using darning 
needle threaded with the twine. Sew 
well to keep the husks from fraying 
or coming apart. 


Step 3. With your water colors, 
decorate the husks any way you 
wish. When you have finished, lay 
the napkin ring aside to dry. 

Step 4. When the corn husks are 
completely dry and not sticky at all, 
coat with clear, thin nail polish to 



give the napkin ring a shine. Lay 
aside to dry again. 

A few of these corn-husk rings in 
a gift box will please almost every¬ 
body. Besides, they will be more 
appreciated than something you 
might buy in a store. V 


"LET ME SHOW 
YOU HOW TO 
EARN If $1000 IN 
J YOUR SPARE TIME” 

Says Mr, Bill Lyons, Manager of North American Fashion Frocks 



In the past ten years thousands of Canadian 
housewifes have earned extra money and smart 
new wardrobes in their spare time. You too can 
turn your spare time to profit. North America!) 
Fashion Frocks, Canada's largest direct-to* 
consumer dress manufacturers, offer you 
the opportunity to become a fashion 
counsellor in your community. No 
experience is necessary. Just show and 
wear the dresses we send you to your 
friends, neighbours and family. Let 
them examine the beautiful Fashion 
Portfolio which we will send you 
showing over 200 new styles in full colour. 

Send us orders for the dresses they 
select, and we look after all orders, 
shipping and billing. You do not spend 
a penny —you are under no obligation 
whatsoever. 

Because we deal directly with our 
customers, we are able to offer the best 
values in dresses anywhere. Our 
designers have just completed a new 
range of lovely dresses for Spring and 
Summer that will create new excitement 
among your friends and neighbours. 

These sample dresses can be yours to 
keep at no cost. You can be the most 
smartly dressed woman in your 
neighbourhood and at the same time 
earn up to $25 per week—enough to buy 
that new refrigerator, washer—or even 
the down payment on a home! 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD-MAIL TODAY 


NORTH AMERICAN FASHION FROCKS INC., 

3425 Industrial Blvd., Dept. K-831, Montreal, P.Q. 

I am interested in your plan. Without obligation send me all information. 

Name.Age. 



Address. 


City. 


. Prov.. 


Ambassador from ACWW 


September 1963 
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"COMET ' 
WELDSRS'\ 



TheWtMTiitd 


FREE 

FACTORY 
TRAINING 
IN GUELPH OR 
SASKATOON 

"I'm looking for 
average busy farmers 
to demonstrate 
"Comet" products in 
their spare time." 



"Increase your farm income . . . dem¬ 
onstrate and sell “COMET” WELDERS 
• COMPRESSORS • GRINDERS • POST- 
HOLE AUGERS ■ 

ELECTRIC 
MOTORS • BIRD 
SCARE CANNONS 
and many other 
excellent farm 
products. 

Free factory su¬ 
pervised training! 

Mail me the cou¬ 
pon below — I 
rush you complete 
details." 


"COMET" 180 Amp. 
A.C. (Heavy Duty) 

Ideal for farm, garage, 
and industry. Compact— 
fits in car trunk. Power 
factor corrected. 24 heat 
settings. 5 year guaran¬ 
tee. Charges batteries. 


Please send me details on. 




SR-7 


□ COMET “ECONO” 180 

□ HEAVY DUTY COMET 180 

□ COMET 300 (ONLY 54 AMP LINE DRAW) 

□ COMET TRACTOR DRIVE 250, 300, AND 
400 AMP. MODELS 

□ COMET HI-VOLUME COMPRESSORS 

□ COMET HEAVY DUTY BENCH GRINDERS 

□ POST-HOLE AUGERS 

□ BIRD-SCARE CANNONS 

□ PLEASE SEND ME FULL DETAILS 
ON SELLING. 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS. 


SMITH-ROLES LTD. 

Makers of the "COMET" the world’s finest 

SASKATOON 



Used By Over Vs Million Septic Tank Owners Across Canada 


Designed to do a 3 fold job. . Keeps 
Septic System in balance. • Keeps organ¬ 
ism vigorous—tank healthy. . Keeps drain 
field clean, soil friable. Septo-Bac keeps 
Septic Systems in peak operating condi¬ 
tion by preventing trouble. Made in 
Canada for Canadian Conditions. Sold at 
Leading Hardware, Drug and Department 
Stores. 

TILLEY’S LIMITED 

430 COLLEGE STREET . TORONTO 28, ONTARIO 


Handy Hints 

by BLANCHE CAMPBELL 

It is possible to sugar stiffen your 
crocheted articles. Choose a saucepan 
large enough to hold the crocheted 
piece without crowding. Then, make 
a syrup by boiling together for two 
minutes one cup of sugar and one- 
third cup of water. Remove the pan 
with the sugar syrup from the heat 
and drop in the crocheted piece, stir¬ 
ring briskly so the syrup will cover 
all parts evenly. When well coated, 
remove the piece from the syrup and 
place on a padded board. Press the 
points into shape against the board. 
Pin in place until dry, using rust-proof 
pins. The finished article will not re¬ 
quire ironing. 

To enable small boys to hang up 
their own trousers, buy a kitchen 
towel rack with three swinging rods. 
Hang it within your boy’s reach. He 
will have a handy place to hang his 
trousers and learn to keep them clean, 
neat and free of hanger marks. This 
will save mother work and teach neat¬ 
ness at the same time. 

* * * 

Onion rings make a tempting dish 
when served with liver, steak or other 
meats. Peel and cut onions into one- 
quarter inch slices, and separate into 
rings. Dip the rings into milk, then in 
flour seasoned with salt. Fry the onion 
rings in deep fat for two or three 
minutes, or until they are golden 
brown. Drain well on absorbent paper 
and serve hot. 

* * * 

If some of your jelly has crystal- 
ized, don’t despair, for it can be 
turned into very tasty syrup to pour 
over your morning pancakes. Just add 
one-half glass of water to each glass 
of jelly and heat and stir until dis¬ 
solved. 

* * * 

The empty boxes in which frozen 
foods are packed are just the right 
size for packing pieces of pie for 
school lunches or picnics. They keep 
the pie from becoming mashed or 
spilling over the rest of the lunch. 
Wash them well before storing for 
later use. V 



H/W0IC/Z4FTS 


Knitwear 

“Canadiana for the family,” booklet 
No. 93 in the Beehive series, offers 
a selection of sweater stylings, hel¬ 
mets and novelty items for home and 
family. Booklet price 50d. 



Angora trims an all-in-one zippered 
baby suit. Fits 20" chest. Instruc¬ 
tions are also given for the 34" by 
36" coverlet for carriage or crib. 



Gift ideas include novelties above 
and hockey set in sizes 8, 10, 12. 




One each of the sweater 
designs included for men, 
children and women is 
shown at left. Other pull- 
overs and cardigans feature 
patterns knit in with fancy 
stitches or colors on 
collared and collarless 
stvles in sizes 2 to 6, 

8 to 12, 12 to 18, 14 to 20, 
38 to 44. 

All patterns pictured 
above appear in booklet 
No. 93; 504. 


Leaflet 

Molana yarn lends the fluffy 
elegance of mohair to 
long and short cable trim 
cardigans. Knitting 
instructions for sizes 12, 
14, 16, and 18 are in 
Beehive Leaflet 2004; 
price 25G 



For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to The 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 
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For Safety’s Sake 


How immune are you? 


T HE fourth week in September 
marks Canada’s 21st National 
Immunization Week. This is 
one special “week” which farmers 
and their wives would do well to 
observe, if figures compiled in On¬ 
tario present a true picture for farm 
families in general. 

The Special Study of Ontario 
Farm Homes and Homemakers re¬ 
vealed that, although the children 
were generally protected against 
smallpox, poliomyelitis, whooping 
cough, diphtheria and tetanus, many 
farm adults were not. The Special 
Study report makes this comment: 
“The fact that only one-third or 
fewer of the homemakers and of 
the farm operators had received 
protection against diphtheria or 
whooping cough might not cause 
undue concern, since these are pre¬ 
dominantly diseases of childhood. 

“However, smallpox, poliomyelitis 
and tetanus are no respecters of age 
or sex. The occurrence of any of 
these . . . could bring disease or 
death to any of the farm operators 


and homemakers who have not had 
the essential preventive measures. 
Tetanus, while not communicable 
in the same sense as these other 
diseases, nevertheless is an ever 
present threat to life.” 

The current issue of Health maga¬ 
zine, published by the Health League 
of Canada, points out the impressive 
decrease in cases and deaths from 
diphtheria, smallpox, whooping 
cough and polio since the first 
national immunization week was 
observed in 1943. Much of the de¬ 
crease can be credited to immuniza¬ 
tion programs sponsored across Can¬ 
ada by the various departments of 
health. There are two reasons why 
we ought not to let these cheering 
figures lull us into a false sense of 
security. First, just because there’s 
less of a disease does not mean you 
can’t catch it (and who wants to be 
a disease statistic?). Secondly, im¬ 
munization shots do not last for¬ 
ever. Booster shots are necessary. 
How well protected is your family 
against the following diseases? 


Tetanus: Immunity lasts about 5 
years following toxoid shot. A booster 
shot is recommended toward the 
end of this time for continued pro¬ 
tection. Tetanus is a hazard in case 
of accidents. 

Tetanus toxoid is available alone, 
or in combination with other anti¬ 
gens. A series of combination doses 
is given to infants. Full immunity is 
guaranteed by following tetanus 
toxoid received by babies with regu¬ 
lar booster doses within 5 years of 
each other. 

An adult who has not been im¬ 
munized against tetanus may be 
given an emergency injection of 
tetanus antitoxin following an in¬ 
jury. This offers temporary protec¬ 
tion, but tetanus toxoid is necessary 
for immunity. Initial doses of tetanus 
toxoid received by adults must be 
followed by booster doses within 5 
years for continued protection. 

Smallpox: Vaccination should be 
done in infancy and followed with 
re vaccination every 5 years. Vac¬ 
cination for smallpox is required for 
Canadian citizens traveling outside 
Canada, with the exception of 
United States. Smallpox vaccination 
should not be taken within 2 weeks 
of Sabin Oral Polio dose. 

Polio: Everyone, regardless of age 
should take Salk vaccine or Sabin 
vaccine. A dose of Sabin vaccine 



(taken by mouth) takes the place 
of a Salk booster dose. 

A selection of multiple dosages is 
available for infants and pre¬ 
schoolers, to protect them against 
the communicable diseases of child¬ 
hood. Immunization against the 
diseases which pose a threat to 
health throughout life is included in 
the child health immunization pro¬ 
gram. Booster doses must follow, for 
continuing protection. V 



BRiEFS —JERSEYS —T-SHIRTS 
FOR MEN 


WOMEN'S AND GIRLS' 
UNDERWEAR 


MERINO 


Sleeveless 
athletic jerseys, with 
elastic-waist briefs. 


Underwear"95" and 
"71"—Unequalled for 
Warmth and Comfort 


Vests and panties 
for 2-4 and 
6-year- old girls. 

White cotton rib 
s knit vests and panties 
| for 8-to-16- year¬ 
’s old girls. 

Ladies’ Vests and 
fi Snuggies, in fine 
% white knitted cotton— 

ff Small, Medium, Large. 


Available for 
. men and boys, 
. in elastic-top 
0 ? drawers and 
jersey tops— 
long or short 
sleeves; also 
in regular shirt 
and drawers, or 
union suits. 




WWUMd, T-SHIRTS 


WORK SOCKS 


T-Shirts have reinforced 
nylon collarette. 
Excellent underwear 
top for elastic-waist 
drawers. 




INFANTS' UNDERWEAR 


—tie-side, wrap-around style, 
and button-front vests 
in fine cotton. Sizes 3-6-9 months 
—1 and 2 years. 


FOR BOYS 


Penmans have the quality 
that stands the rugged 
wear mothers want 
for their boys. 


PRODUCTS: 

Fleece-lined Underwear, Thermal Underwear, 
Parkas, Mitts, Sweaters, and Sweatshirts 


OTHER 


GP-1-2A 


wMB HK!SWSB®SM9JS1«W»W«S*8^^ 
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Your Verbal Wardrobe 

by ELEANOR REESOR 


W ITH autumn just around the 
comer, young people are 
planning back-to-school ward¬ 
robes. But do we give our “verbal 
wardrobes” the same careful atten¬ 
tion? 

A poet once said that “words are 
the clothing of our thoughts.” We 
need an adequate supply of words 
to express our ideas, opinions and 
concerns; we also need words to 
express our feelings and wishes. In 
fact, we can’t even think without 
words. 

Most of us replenish our clothing 
each season. We buy as many new 
items as our clothing budget will 
permit. We carefully select the new 
clothes and attractive accessories 
which are appropriate to our faces, 
figures, personalities and daily life. 
Still, how often do we give “the 
clothing of our thoughts” the same 
kind of attention? 


When we houseclean closets and 
dresser drawers, we either give or 
throw away those items which aren’t 
fit for further wear. But how often 
do we make a similar effort to de¬ 
liberately houseclean the word-sup¬ 
plies on our mental shelves? 

Let’s appraise the present con¬ 
tents of our verbal wardrobes. 

Have we an adequate supply of 
words? One simple test is to check 
how often we find ourselves at a 
loss for the “right” word. Maybe we 
need to invest in more word-changes, 
so that we can express our thoughts 
with accuracy, brevity and clarity. 
For example, how many words come 
to your mind for the familiar ad¬ 
jective “funny”? Here are a few 
synonyms for “funny” in its humor¬ 
ous sense: witty, comical, amusing 
and droll; in its strange sense: odd, 
queer, peculiar, singular and un¬ 
usual; and, finally, in its wrong 


sense: irregular, suspicious and un¬ 
natural. 

Let’s discard overworked words 
and hackneyed phrases. 

As with our clothing, let’s get rid 
of weary words. We use weary 
words indiscriminately to describe 
things that are as widely different as 
fall fairs and last night’s date. Ten 
of the most commonly overworked 
words are: Yeh, lousy, got, mad, 
funny, cute, awful, nice, swell and 
okay. How many of these offenders 
are in your verbal wardrobe right 
this minute? 

Let’s develop the dictionary habit. 

Whenever you hear or read an 
unfamiliar word, why not look it 
up in your dictionary? Check its 
precise meaning and correct pronun¬ 
ciation. Have you ever caught your¬ 
self saying “continue on”? This 
speech fault is known as a redun¬ 
dancy ... an excess or unnecessary 
word. “Continue” means “to go on 
with.” 

Have you ever confused the mean¬ 
ings of “adapt” and “adopt”; or 
“affect” and “effect.” Careless mis¬ 
takes in speech are just as offensive 
as careless grooming. 

Let’s show some originality in our 
speech. 

Just as we try to develop a flair 
in the way we dress, so our daily 
speech should reflect something of 
our real selves. In these days of 
automation and mass production, 
we salute any person who shows 


some originality in dress, language 
or ideas. Some teen-agers aren’t too 
sure of the value of their own ideas, 
so they seek safety in being like 
other people. They slavishly imitate 
one another in dress, speech and 
deeds. Let’s discard tedious, copy¬ 
cat phrases such as “You can say 
that again,” “That’s for sure,” or 
“You’re telling me!” 

Let’s build bigger and better 
vocabularies. 

Since words represent our chief 
tool of communication with other 
people, why not resolve to learn one 
new word every day? Check its 
meaning and pronunciation; then 
have the courage to use it in daily 
conversation. If you use a new word 
three times it soon becomes a work¬ 
ing part of your vocabulary. How 
many words do you think there are 
in the English language? The Col¬ 
lege Edition of Webster’s New 
World dictionary recently listed over 
142,000 entries. What percentage of 
this word stockpile have you at your 
disposal? 

Let’s use short words, brief 
phrases, and simple language. 

Some people strive to appear 
more cultured and better educated 
by using big words and fancy 
foreign phrases. People of culture 
and education usually speak in 
simple terms with precision and 
beauty, vividness and tact. They’ve 
learned that language is the dress 
of thought. V 


ItMONG three thousand and 
eightv-four chimney pots in all 
that big city, only one of them 
smoked. He was called Joe, and he 
was the smallest, humblest chimney 
you’ve ever seen from your bedroom 
window. He stood about three bricks 
high, which is no size at all for a 
respectable chimney; and his tall 
companions, clustered together 
around him up there on the roof 
tops, often teased him about his 
littleness. 

“Hi Joe,” they’d call rudely from 
their splendid heights, “what’s it like 
down there?” 

Sometimes a ten-brick-high chim¬ 
ney would roar playfully right in 
Joe’s ear, so that he would start 
nervously and nearly topple off the 
roof. 

“When are you going to grow up, 
Joey?” he’d thunder, and the smallest 
chimney of them all would blush a 
bright brick pink, and wish the roof 
would open and swallow him up. 

But it never did. The only thing 
that happened was that when the 
winter came snarling over the land, 
the people in the house below lit 
bigger and brighter fires, and the 
smoke went billowing up the chim¬ 
ney in thick gray clouds and made 
poor Joe’s eyes water. 

“Look at young Joe!” called the 
grown-up chimneys, when the snow 
lay deep over the tiles. “He’s crying 
because he’s so small!” 

“I’m not, so there!” muttered the 
little chimney fiercely, although the 
tears were pouring down his small 
sooty face. “It’s just all this — this 
smoke.” Then he’d cough and splut¬ 
ter, and the people below would toss 
on another log, and perhaps a tong- 
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Smokey Joe 

by JONQUIL TREVOR 


ful or so of coal. Up would come the 
smoke, thicker than ever. 

“What good is a chimney, if it 
can’t manage a bit of smoke?” de¬ 
manded a great factory stack in a 
very loud voice, and puffed some of 
its black fumes all over poor Joe. 

T HE winter became colder and 
colder, and Joe spent most of his 
lonely days crying quietly to himself. 
Then, one morning a most dreadful 
thing happened; so dreadful, in fact, 
that little Joe stopped his weeping 
and nearly burst his bricks in alarm. 

For several scarlet flames came 
licking up the chimney, curling 
among the smoke and racing up to 
the storm clouds with a wicked 
laugh. In a moment, smaller tongues 
of fire were darting between Joe’s 
bricks, which by now were very red 
indeed. 

Crowds of people came running 
and tumbling from their houses into 
the street and gazed up at him, their 
mouths open and their eyes wide. 
The pastry cook from the pie shop 
stood with his arms akimbo and his 


tall white hat slipping sideways over 
his ear. The old lady who sold pets 
in the cobbled marketplace joined 
the throng, and made squawking 
sounds, rather like one of her own 
parrots. And the local policeman 
threaded his portly way among the 
excited, chattering people, his walrus 
moustache bristling and his brightly 
polished boots going clump-clump 
over the stones. 

High above the roof tops a flock 
of sea birds paused on their way 
north; they screamed and chattered, 
swooping and circling around the 
burning chimney until a curving 
flame leapt out and almost singed the 
tips of their white wings. 

Finally, with a wild ringing of 
bells and a jingle of harness, the 
horse fire brigade came rocking 
around the village square. There was 
a rattle of chains and a great many 
shouts from everybody. Then a tall 
ladder was run up to the roof and 
three busy little men in glittering 
helmets came racing up, and whoosh! 
Three buckets of cold water were 
flung over little Joe, and the blaze 
died away with a sizzle. 


All that night he sat there, alone 
and forlorn on his narrow roof, 
shivering miserably. When the No¬ 
vember morning broke over the city, 
all the chimneys began smoking 
peacefully, like nice old gentlemen 
in groups, all except little Joe, who 
looked pinker and cleaner than the 
others because of his shower bath. 
But he had no smoke at all. Not one 
puff. 

About lunch time a skylight was 
pushed open and a large gentleman, 
looking very thoughtful, came onto 
the roof, and stared at Joe for several 
minutes. He stroked his chin and 
frowned and pinched his lip. When 
he went away Joe shed one more 
tear. 

“This is the end,” decided the 
smallest chimney very sadly. “Now 
they’ll take my few bricks and make 
me into a wall or something.” 

The other chimneys looked sad, 
too. Although they teased the baby 
chimney and called rude remarks at 
him, they knew they would miss him 
if he were taken away. 

Then they all gasped in amaze¬ 
ment. For the large gentleman came 
back. This time he was carrying a 
shining cowl (which is a sort of hat 
that chimneys wear) which he fitted 
over small Joe’s head. The tiny chim¬ 
ney wore it proudly as a crown, be¬ 
cause it made him nearly as tall as 
most of the other stacks in the city. 

“Now that’s what I call a chimney,” 
whispered one of them enviously, 
and the ten-brick one, who had al¬ 
ways been a friendly fellow, grinned 
broadly across at Joe. 

“Three thousand and eighty-four 
chimneys in this city,” he bellowed, 
“and bless me if Joe isn’t king of 
them all!” V 
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What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


CFA'S NEW 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 

At the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture semi-annual meeting held 
in Winnipeg the latter part of July, 
the directors, in addition to naming 
J. M. Bentley of Edmonton (see story 
on page 11) to replace the late Dr. 
H. H. Hannam as president, elected 
two of their colleagues from the East 
to serve as vice-presidents. While 
well known in their own provinces, 
they are not so well known elsewhere 
in Canada. This item, therefore, is 
intended to acquaint farm people 
with the men who have been selected 
to support Mr. Bentley in giving 
leadership to the Federation’s work. 

The Federation’s first vice-presi¬ 
dent is Lionel Sorel who has been a 
market gardener at Saint-Michel de 
Napierville, Que., since 1933. Mr. 
Sorel was born and raised in the dis¬ 
trict where he now farms. He pur¬ 
sued commercial studies at Laprairie 
College, and later took normal school 
training in Montreal where he taught 
school for 2 years before returning 
to the home farm. 

Active in farm organization and 
co-operative work since the mid- 



Lionel Sorel 


1930’s, Lionel Sorel was chosen first 
vice-president of the Quebec 
farmers’ organization, L’Union 
Catholique des Cultivateurs, in 1950, 


SFA SEEKS 

GREATER FARM UNITY 

The Saskatchewan Federation of 
Agriculture board of directors, meet¬ 
ing in Regina last month, decided to 
ask its member bodies to encourage 
mutual memberships and support at 
the district and regional level within 
the province. In this way it hopes to 
achieve greater unity of purpose in 
the farm organization field. What is 
intended is that member bodies of 
the Federation will encourage their 
farmer members to have membership 
in the Saskatchewan Farmers lUnion, 
and for the SFU members, and co¬ 
operative members, to support all 
kinds of co-operative activity. 

“Many farmers in Saskatchewan 
are members of one or more of the 



Charles Huffman 


and held this position until he was 
named president in 1961. 

In addition to heading the U.C.C. 
and serving on the CFA board as its 
vice-president, Mr. Sorel acts as a 
member of the Quebec Economic 
Advisory Council, of the Quebec 
Commission of Study on the Teach¬ 
ing of Farming and Agriculture, and 
of the Advisory Committee to the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board. 

The second vice-president of the 
Federation is Charles Huffman, who 
operates a fruit, vegetable and dairy 
farm at Harrow, Ont. Mr. Huff¬ 
man, with the help of his son Earl, 
produces peaches, field tomatoes, 
early potatoes, sweet corn, asparagus 
and tobacco, in addition to milk. The 
Huffmans also operate a greenhouse 
for the production of hothouse 
tomatoes. 

Mr. Huffman is a native of the 
Harrow district and has for many 
years been active in farm organiza¬ 
tion and community' affairs. He is 
president of the Harrow Potato 
Growers, Fruit and V egetable 
Growers Co-op, and a director of 
both the United Co-operatives of On¬ 
tario and the Ontario Fruit and Vege¬ 
table Growers Association. He is 
Secretary of the Harrow Public 
School Board, is an elder of the 
United Church, and has held high 
offices in the Masonic and I.O.O.F. 
organizations. V 


various co-operatives, and of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Farmers Union,” Mr. 
Boileau, president of the Federation 
said, “and mutual discussions at the 
community level, followed through 
to the regional and provincial level, 
should do much to strengthen the 
farm and co-operative movement.” 

Membership in the SFA includes 
the Saskatchewan Farmers Union; 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; the 
Saskatchewan Association of Rural 
Municipalities; the Saskatchewan Co¬ 
operative Creamery Association; the 
Co-operative Union of Saskatchewan; 
the Canadian Co-operative Imple¬ 
ments Limited; the Forage Growers 
Co-operative Limited; and, the Sas¬ 
katchewan Poultry Association. V 



NEW JAMESWAY 
CHAIN BARN CLEANER 



Special Cash Bonus Expires Dec. 1, 1963. 

Buy a new Chain Barn Cleaner from your Jamesway 
Dealer. After settlement, you will receive, by mail, 
a cheque for $40.00—direct from: 

JAMESWAY CO., PRESTON, ONTARIO 


Most advertisers using our columns are reliable. If they're not 
let us know. From most advertisers you may order with full 
knowledge that you are dealing with dependable firms. When 
you write, why not mention The Country Guide? 


JACKALL 

JACK AND FENCE STRETCHER 


LIFTS 
3 TONS 
UP TO 64 


The JACKALL 
jack lifts, pulls 
or pushes with a 
strong lever ac¬ 
tion. It's guaran- 



J. C. HALLMAN MFG. CO. LIMITED 

WATERLOO ONTARIO 


Check WORKSHOP columns 
page 35 (or ideas that may save 
time or money. 


WORK WARM and 
UNHAMPERED- 


with a clear view 
all ’round. 



INSIST ON THE GENUINE 

fleat-fl ouser 

WHY SETTLE FOR LESS? 


• 1-piece water and mildew resistant, 
heavier canvas cover — adjustable 
for heat control. Accurately tailored 
—no raw edges—guaranteed to fit. 
Easy to install. 

• Big tinted windshield and extra 
large side wings give 1,500 square 
inches of clear vision. 

• Models to fit all popular tractors. See 
your dealer or write for free folder. 

Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd. 

299 Danforth Road, Scarborough, Ont. 
530 First St., London, Ont. 

Que-Mar Equipment Ltd. 

124 Labrosse Ave. ( Pointe-Claire, P.Q. 
Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 

980 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg 3, Man. 
Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd. 

1920 First Ave., Regina, Sask. 

2025 Quebec Ave.. Saskatoon, Sask. 
Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Cor. 7th Ave.-6th St., E.. Calgary, Alta. 
14820 - 123rd Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 
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HANDLES ANY MANURE .. . FROM LIQUID TO FROZEN CHUNKS 

Patented revolving chain-flail action pulverizes and delivers manure 
out the side in a fine, even pattern up to 20 feet wide. Simplicity 
of design and rugged unibody construction eliminates costly mainte¬ 
nance. With only two moving parts and two easy-to-reach grease 
fittings, there’s nothing to cause you trouble . . . even under the 
toughest conditions. Proven by over five years of field testing, it is 
fully guaranteed for one year. 

Handles any load, up to 8000 pounds, of beef, hog, dairy, sheep or 
poultry manure . . . even liquid or frozen chunks. See for yourself. 
Just send in coupon. 

Designed and built by the originators of the side delivery concept. 


HAWK BILT 

VINTON, IOWA 


THIS COUPON ANSWERED IN 24 HOURS 
HAWK BILT MFG. CORP., Dept. CG-963, Vinton, Iowa 

□ Please arrange demonstration. 

□ Please send descriptive literature and name of 
nearest dealer. 


□ 145 Bushel model 


□ 100 Bushel model 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 


Victory 

Rod- 

Weeder 

Attachment 


New! 

Unique! 

Standardless! 

★ Makes no trenches or ridges and levels land 

★ Makes a firm and level seed bed ★ Flexible and trouble tree in rock 

★ Insures good weed kill—light draft ★ Low cost and maintenance 

★ Attachable to all types of blades and cultivators. 

* Ask about the Victory Blade Cultivator 

•Manufactured and I |J 920 2nd Avenue A North * 

Distributed by flClOfy &.^UipHfl6l1l Lida LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 

SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


I am interested in (Name Equipment) 

NAME___ 

ADDRESS____ 


Hi Folks: 

Z guess you could say a humanist 
is a man who likes people. In that 
case, you’re on pretty safe ground if 
you call a South Sea Island cannibal 
a humanist because there’s nothing 
he likes better than people. 

I remember a story that came out 
of the Islands some years ago about 
a colonial official who tried to wean 
cannibals away from their fondness 
for human flesh by shipping in great 
quantities of canned mutton. Yes sir, 
the ichite man has a lot to answer 
for in his treatment of native peoples. 

Anyway, to this fella’s surprise his 
scheme worked right away. The 
natives went for the canned mutton 
one hundred per cent. Then the firm 
which supplied the mutton decided 
to change the label on their can. 
From then on the cannibals wouldn’t 
even look at the stuff. Finally, the 
horrified official discovered why. It 
seems the new labels contained a 
picture of a sheep. The old ones had 
carried a picture of the owner of the 
meat packing firm. All the time those 
unfortunate natives thought they 
were eating canned white man. They 
couldn’t read the label on the tin. 

Now you might think the South 


Prize Pets 

I am sending you two pictures of 
our pet cats. The black and white 
one on the right, which we call 


“Yogi,” is the mother, and the other 
one is her kitten “Mickey.” . . . 

We get the Country Guide and 
really enjoy it. If you cannot use the 
pictures would you please return 
them. I am 11 years old, in Grade V 
and I sure like school. 

Robert Guedo, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 

Unusual, But Nice 

You can imagine my surprise when 
I ran across my brother’s picture in 
your July issue. His name is Walter 
Ona and you published an article 
about his new dome barn located in 
the Calgary district. ... I haven’t 
seen him since 1955, so it was a 
pleasant experience. 

He is a wonderful person, and I 
am glad a small tribute has been paid 
to him for all his hard work ... to 


Letters 


A Touch of Nostalgia 

While looking through your April 
issue in a waiting room the other day, 
I came across an article “Dreams in 
a Crocus Cup” by Marion Liknes. 
Having been brought up in Alberta, 
and as a child went hunting the first 
crocus in spring, it brought back a 
flood of memories. I was wondering 


if it would be possible to get a copy 
of the article. I would appreciate it 
so much if I could. 

Mrs. R. C. Creelman, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

We enjoy your magazine so much. 
“Dreams in a Crocus Cup” was so 
good, I could smell them. They don’t 
grow here at all, but as I was raised 
on the prairies, I did enjoy it. 

Mrs. R. Hird, 
Edson, Alta. 


SIDE 
MANURE 
SPREADER 


get his farm in shape. He started on 
a shoe string and had no outside 
help . . . I’m just sorry there aren t 
more men like him. He’s the kind 
of brother of which any sister would 
be proud. . . , 

Gladys Ona, 
Victoria, B.C. 

A Delight to Read 

One of the best laughs I have en¬ 
joyed for years, resulted from the 
article in your August issue, “Pain¬ 
less Pictures” by Pete Williams. I 
don’t know much about photography, 
but I do know when I enjoy reading. 
The unforced humor in this infor¬ 
mative article made it a delight to 
read, and a cure for reading in¬ 
digestion. 

W. G. Munn, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Proud Showman 



This is a picture of a champion 
agriculture horse team shown at the 
Russell Fair. They are owned by the 
writer. 

Mr. M. Wowolinski, 
Kelloe, Man. 


Sea Island cannibal is not a fussy 
eater. A man who’d eat another 
human being should be able to 
stomach almost anything. But you’re 
wrong about that. Even a cannibal 
will draw the line somewhere. Ac¬ 
cording to a recent newspaper re¬ 
port, the people-eating fraternity 
have been advised by their tribal 
chiefs to leave Americans strictly 
alone. Not because an American 
isn’t as tasty as anybody else. I guess 
with their high living standard just 
about any one of them ivould grade 
“choice,” or “prime” as they say 
down there. No sir, the reason can¬ 
nibals have scratched Americans off 
the menu is because they’ve heard of 
Rachel Carson’s book. They figure 
it’s too dangerous to eat an American 
nowadays because our friends across 
the line are chuck full of poisonous 
insecticides. You might say agricul- 
tmal science has succeeded where 
the mutton canners failed. It also 
goes to prove that cannibals aren’t 
as backivard as we think. 

I'd sure hate to see the day when 
feasting islanders ivould turn up 
their noses at barbecued Canadian. 
Think of the bloiv to our national 
pride. It could even lead to a people 
surplus. 

One way we can keep Canadians 
on the menu is to watch how we 
handle our insecticides. Unlike those 
cannibals who got tricked into eat¬ 
ing mutton, we can read the label 
on the tin. 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams 
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Bake four from one 


Cookie Mix 


A HOMEMADE basic cookie mix 
gives you a bead start in pre¬ 
paring four different batches. 
Mix it in minutes, then store in 
tightly covered containers. 

Half batches may be made at one 
time of the Sugar Cinnamon Crisps 
and the Peanut Butter Crisps by 
dividing one egg between the two. 
Beat the egg until slightly frothy; 
divide evenly by measuring in 
spoons full. Halve other ingredients. 


Basic Cookie Mix 

6 c. sifted pastry 2 c. cold 
flour shortening 

1 T. salt 

Sift flour and salt into a large bowl. 
Cut in shortening with pastry blender 
or two knives until pieces are size of 
small peas and mixture resembles 
coarse crumbs. Store in closely covered 
containers (quart sealers or large jars). 
Yields about 8 cups mix. 


Sugar Cinnamon Crisps. 


2 c. basic cookie 
mix 

Vz c. sugar 
Vz c. brown sugar, 
lightly packed 
1 tsp. baking 
powder 


Vs tsp. baking 
soda 
1 egg 

1 tsp. vanilla 

2 T. sugar 

2 tsp. cinnamon 


Combine cookie mix, sugars, baking 
powder and soda and stir together. Add 
egg and vanilla and mix well. Mix 2 
tablespoons sugar and cinnamon in a 
small bowl. Drop teaspoons of dough 
into cinnamon mixture; coat thoroughly. 
Place well apart on cookie sheet and 
bake in a moderately hot oven at 375°F. 
for 10 to 12 min. Cool slightly before 
removing to wire rack. Store in a 
closely covered container. If desired, 
dough may be chilled enough to handle, 
rolled into small balls, coated with 
sugar-cinnamon mixture and flattened 
on cookie sheet with a fork. Cookies 
will spread a little. Yields 5 to 6 doz. 

Cocoa Crisps. Follow recipe for sugar 
Cinnamon Crisps, adding 1 tablespoon 
cocoa to mix with sugar. Omit sugar- 
cinnamon coating. 


Peanut Butter Crisps. 

2 c. basic cookie 1 tsp. baking 
mix soda 

1 c. light brown 1 egg 

sugar Vz c. peanut butter 

Mix basic cookie mix, sugar and soda. 
Add egg and peanut butter; combine 
thoroughly. Chill dough until easily 
handled. Shape into 1-in. balls, place 
on cookie sheet and press down with 
fork, making criss-cross design. Cookies 
will spread slightly. Bake in a moder¬ 
ately hot oven at 375°F. for 10 to 12 
min. If overbrowned, cookies will taste 
scorched. Cool slightly before removing 
to wire rack. Store in tightly closed 
container. Yields 5 to 6 doz. cookies. 


1 


Light or Dark Brownies. 

lVz c. basic cookie 3 eggs 
mix 

Wz c. sugar 
Vz tsp. baking 
powder 


to 3 oz. choco¬ 
late, melted 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Vz c. chopped nuts 


Combine mix, sugar and baking 
powder; stir. Add eggs, melted choco- | 
late (smaller amount for light, larger 
amount for dark brownies) and vanilla. 
Mix thoroughly. Add nuts and spread 
in a greased 9-in. sq. pan. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven at 375°F. for 25 
to 30 min. Brownies will be slightly 
moist in center. Cool in pan, then frost j 
with plain or peppermint-flavored butter 
icing.—G.L. V 






Chiffon-light dessert 
with a luscious, rum- 
flavored cream filling. 
Bake it with Magic and 
serve it with pride— 
fresh-made, or later as 
a frozen delight! 


i i 111 11 11 11 11 11 ^ 11 11 11 11 11 11 i 


GALA DESSERT ROLL 


2 oz. unsweetened chocolate Vi tsp. salt Vs cup water 

1 cup sifted pastry four V\ cup fine granulated sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 

or Vs cup sifted all-purpose flour % cup cooking {salad) oil M tsp. Gillett's Cream of Tartar 

1 Vi tsps. Magic Baking Powder 3 egg yolks Yi cup egg whites {at room temp.) 


Grease a jelly roll pan (approx. lOffi x 15 
inches); line with waxed paper; grease paper. 
Melt chocolate; cool slightly. Sift flour. Magic 
Baking Powder, salt and sugar into mixing bowl. 
Make a well in flour mixture; add oil, egg yolks, 
water, vanilla and chocolate. Mix liquids a little 
with wooden spoon; combine with Hour mixture 
and beat until smooth. Sprinkle cream of tartar 
over egg whites; beat until very, very stiff (much 
stiffer than for meringue). Fold in batter, part at 
a time. Turn into prepared pan; spread evenly. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) 18 to 20 
minutes. Turn out at once onto a granulated- 
sugar-sprinkled tea towel; peel off paper; trim 
away crusts and, beginning at a narrow edge, roll 


up cake in towel, jelly-roll fashion. Cool com¬ 
pletely on wire rack. Unroll cake, spread with 
% of the following Whipped Cream Filling, re-roll 
and spread with remaining w hipped cream. Deco¬ 
rate with shaved chocolate. Chill at least 1 
hour or freeze, wrap and keep frozen to serve 
as a frozen dessert. 

WHIPPED CREAM FILLING: Soften 2 tsps. plain 
gelatine in 2 tbsps. cold water; melt over boiling 
water; cool. Beat 1 pint (2)/£ cups) whipping 
cream until thickened; add gelatine all at once; 
beat until cream is almost stiff. Gradually beat 
in cup sifted icing sugar, tsp. vanilla and 
2 tsps. rum flavoring or 3 tbsps. rum or )/£ tsp. 
almond or peppermint extract. Beat until stiff. 


Another fine product of 
STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
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I made it 


myself with A1AGIC * 





PLAIN OR COLOURED - STEEL MAKES SENSE! 



Steel makes sense in farm buildings. Steel’s matchless strength 
provides the utmost protection for stock, produce and equip¬ 
ment —and for your dollars invested in the buildings themselves! 
When you choose steel, in plain galvanized or one of many 
coloured finishes, you are choosing easy erection and long 
life with low maintenance. For any farm building, steel stands 


alone as a material combining strength with substantial fire 
resistance. Grounding against lightning hazards is more easily 
assured than with any other material. 

For your new buildings, renovations or extensions, take 
a hard look at steel —plain or coloured. It makes very 
good sense. 


Canadian manufacturers of steel building products can help you plan for more efficient farming 



GALVANIZED 
STEEL SHEETS 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED / Hamilton, Montreal / A Canadian-owned company with sales offices across Canada and representatives in principal overseas markets. 































































